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Local and General 


ie nan. a I meu 


Fine Weather ! 


: 
i 


Mrs. A. A. Halliday was a visitor 
to Calgary a few days this week. 


, Breakfast’s *s 
Ready 


I got it in a jiffy on Ff) 
my? MONARCH.” : | MecRory able to get out again. And 


|} hope he will speedly be as well as 


If the weather keeps as at present 
we shall have threshing in full 
swing again in the course of a day 
or two. 


Yes, it certainly is warm during the day, but 


towards evening does it not get cold out your way. 
We are glad to see Mr, E. S. 


BUY AN 


OIL HEATER, 


Price $5.00 


| No worry—no fretting--no fuss 
Oven ready for breakfast in 15 
minutes after fire is lighted. 
Heat is the same in every cor- 
ner of.the oven. The Monarch : 
Duplex Draft and Hot Blast urday afternoon, and a sum raised 


Fire Box assures. this even for the Belgian Relief Fund. 


temperature. Biscuits and ‘ 
bread not burned in one place H. W. Lockwood returned from 


and underdove in another as Calgary on Tuesday afternoon, after 
in an ordinary range or cook >) being six weeks in the General Hos- | 


stove. Baking done “‘ just to pital. We hope he will soon get : 
0 


ever. « 


A number of ducks were raffled 
at Collins’ Bros. Poo! Room on Sat- 


Just the thing to take the Chill off that Sitting 
Room, and if asked to do it will heat a good-sized 


room in the coldest weather. 


1 
0 
BEFORE BUYING | 


a turn’? with little effort---at : 
, ; stron ain. Bert | be able 
little cost---with the assurance B ag ropes to be able 


that it will ‘come out” just to wield the razor again shortly. 


as you wish it. A dependable The Ladies’ of the Altar Society 


range is.a real pleasure--a com; Hil) of the R.C, Church wish to thank 
fort--a pride. Such aoneis the 


all who did anything to assist to 
MONARCH make the Thanksgiving supper on 


MALLEABLE RANGE. [| onday evening last the success 


See our complete showing of 


COAL HEATERS 


that it was. 
TOR HALLE including the now celebrated 
‘akeYourCooking a Daily Pleasure $500 cash handles 160 acre Farm 8 
well improved with buildings, etc. s FS 
@ We want to go on record as hearty endorsers of the Monarch. Ten years plan. 6 per cent. interest, Fi ReCo Line. 
We feel that we are justified in recommending it, te who and only 47¢ miles from town. 
use it express themselves as being greatly pleased. and petfectly Write or call for further particulars. - 
nan Rae 3 Pat Its a Hummer and a Fuel Saver. 
We want to show you the Monarch. We want to familiarize Tis an 

you with all its conveniences and improvements. Aside from Ensign L, I. Bryenton, of the 
being a splendid'y built range it is equipped with many special Salvation Army visited Crossfield! 
features which endear it to the economical and efficient housewife. 


on Thursday soliciting donations on 
CALL AN D SEE IT. - behalf of the different Institutions 
of the Army. .75 girls have been 


taken in the Rescue Homes during 


| W. McRory & Sons 
| |Laut Brother Ne ete Seen Rory ? 


* 
HARDWARE & GROCERIES. number of these have been reclaim- AARDWARE SPECIALIS TS AND HEATING EXPERTS. 
ed, Children to the number of 986 
have also been provided for. ‘The; ——— ee ee 
—————| Rescue Home and Women’s ae (La =m = -l 
pital is at 211-11th Avenue East, 
THE APPAREL SERVICE ree) Calgary, and the Children’s Home | ®#O**@#88466900656690000566066560664660066660966606600 
e is at 8333-2nd Avenue N.E., Crescent 
—_— Heights, Calgary. Contributions of FARMERS M E AT M A R K E 3 gi 
Ladies’ and -Gents’ Clothes money, eggs, vegetables or fowl] will Under New Management 
CLEANED AND PRESSED be very acceptable. Ensign L. I. 
Bryenton, 2731-17th St. E., Calgary, GEO M LEOD P o 
° . _| would gladly acknowledge anything ° Cc ? roprieter. 
and Repaired on the Shortest Notice. sent to that address. — === W. TIMS, Manager. ——— 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. We have a number of clients Best prices paid for all kinds of Live Stock. We 
peasnehii Tae eae te wanting to rent Farms in the Cross- TT : 
ALL KINDS OF | ficld ansd-Corstairs disiticia:. It yoal 28 Meee Butter: and Eggs. “Try our Noted Home 
Geniak 4h coohre 2. MAE disant 4s made Sausage and Kettle rendered Lard. 
DRESSMAKING & MILLINERY your Farm send a full description Anda Special Line of Home Cured HAMS & BACON 
Undertaken. Give us a trial we will do the rest. of land and buildings, amount in ‘ : ’ 
WM. M. CAPPS. aihdleation.- water, Samana deensh If we Suit You Tell Your Friends. If Not Tell Us. 
& Next door to Mrs, Stevens Store. oe Hays Brothers, Carstairs, Our Motto: Quality and Prices right. ‘ 


Crossfield, - - - - Alta. 


A few reasons why you should 
attend Floral Dance which is to be 
held in Floral School, on Friday, 
October 23rd, ‘There will be a good | 
GIVE ‘THE CHRONICLE’’ A TRIAL , floor because we are laying a new 


one. There will be good music be- 


’ would not h hi e e 
ALL KINDS OF JOBWORK ce “The wilt be a good sapelt Machinery and Repairs. 


because the ladies are to provide it. | 


Done on the Shortest Notice * 3) There will Le a good time because | 
everyone is cordially invited, 
LETTERHEADS ENVELOPES An all night dunge for 50c. ° ° e 
é . REMEMBER THE DATE. Deering & McCormick Lines 
STATEMENTS BILLHEADS Dr: H. Jackson, Dentist, makes | 


‘las usual his weekly visit on Wednes- At W. Stuart Lumber Yard Stand. 


DANCE PROGRAMS SALE BILLS days to Crossfield, and-may be con- 
; sulted at the Alberta Hotel. All 
ie In -fact, any class of modern and up-to-date methods 


“cn wou ,,,¢ Dealers in Live Stock 
| | PRINTING [ezssee) Poalesintix 


: e If you require to renew D. ONTKES and 
THE HOME PRINTERY . your old Loan or take out a | 
ee oro A RR UP OMAS. 
CROSSFIELD, Coad Lite, and 


resent 
others. 


erlovbectiontocterins’ = 


tse 


Chas. Hultgren. 


ee eee sane ee ae Ve 


BEST ATTAINABLE IMAGE 
FROM DOCUMENT AVAILABLE 


wr yo NA, Chee i 
Safe and Sure 
should be wehbe from indi- 
gestion, biliousness, or consti- 
pation. Known to be reliable 


and famous for their prompt 
and certain efficacy—are 


Beecham’s 
Pills 


Larest Sale of Any Medicine im the World, 
Sold everywhere, In bexes, 25 cents 


A Real Lorcr Simulation 


cents for one of our 
fashionable Ladies’ 


Free Wat 
pace y SI TELTAMS & LLOYD, Wintesale 
Jeretin Nora (Dupt. 44% ), 6, Cornwallis Toad, ‘London, a 


FREE TO ALL SUFFERERS 


if you feel ‘OUT of SORTS "RUN DOWN’ ‘GOT the BLUTS 

SUPFER from KIDNEY, BLADDER, NERVOUS DISLASTIs, 
CURONIC WEAKNESS, ULCERS,SKIN ERUPTIONS, PILES, 
write for FREE CLOTH BOUND MEDICAL BOOK ON 
pete = Wew F and WONDERFUL CURES ba a ye 


EW FRENCH REMEDY. Nol 
THE and dec oan efor 


PION yourself ifitis 


the remedy for YOUR OWN ailment. Absolutely FREE 
No ‘follow up circulars. No obligations, Dr. LECLERC 
MED.CO,BAVERSTOCK RD, HAMPSTEAD LONDON, ENG 
WE WANT TO PROVE TILERAPION WILL GURE YOU. 


Slow Death 

In a certain literary club years ago 
one of the members, in proposing th: 
name of a candidate for membersl:ip, 
mentioned among his qualifications 
that he could speak several dead lan- 
guages. To this an ovponent replied 
that he never heard the gentleman in 
question speak but one language and 
he murdered that as he went along:— 
San Antonio Express. 


Not Flattering 
“What did Jones say 
play?” 
“He said he certainly felt that he'd 
got his money’s worth.” 

“Huh! 
plimentary ticket.” 
Ss: 
“.Only the uninformed 
. agony of corns: 


about. my 


endure the 


lief. 


_- 


“She is an extraordinary woman, 
you know. She paints, plays, rides 


and is an aViator. [It is too bad. If f 
knew how to darn my own socks I 
would marry her.”—Le Pele-Mele. 


“We are taking ‘in boarders this 
summer.’ 


timore American. 


“Venus de Milo is in the Louvre's 
vaults for fear of aifship bombs.” Nat- 
urally, being unarmed,—Wall Street 
Journal. hg 


ee 


WHOLE BODY = 
A SOLID RASH 


Thick, Fine and Red. Agony of Itch- 
ing and Burning Frightful. One 


Cake of Cuticura Soap and 
of Cuticura Ointment een 


iow, N, 8.—“At first w, 
nb my child's trouble was his teeth 

Swaee body was 2 solid rash and at the 
arm pits and elbows and 
thighs the skin came off as 
if he had been scalded. It 
A was @ very thick fine rash, 
red in color and intensely 
itchy and burning. The 
skin just wiped off leaving # 
raw sore with little specks 
of yellow matter in them. 

The ine on every finger split down op 

each side and looked like arufMfle. His toes 
. broke out in little yellow pimples and the 


~ 


| eign countries 


' discussion, 


Minard’s Liniment Cures Dandruff. 


I sent the beggar a com- 
The knowing ones ap- 


ply Holloway’s orn Cure and get re- 


horseback, boxes, plays football, golf 


“Have they found it out yet.”—Bal- 


, 


” The Trade War 


It is most satisfac to find that 
our ministers have not ‘bland to 
the opportunity stiddenly vouchsafed 


for great permanent captures of Ger- 
man trade. The foreign office, the 
colonial office, and the board of trade 
propose, to Put it shortly, to assist 
British nierchants and manufacturers 
to annex at least a very large slite of 
the trade that has hitherto been done 
by Germans and Austrians with for- 
and with our own do- 
minions and possessions. We are 
bound to @ay that a great deal of the 
work that is likely to be done, in the 
way of collecting information and put- 
ting it before the business men, ought 
to have been dene for controversial 
it is not untimely to ex- 
| press the hope that after the war 
{there will be no sliding back towards 
the complete Cobdenite positidn of 
jleaving trade to take care of itself. 
| Stull, nothing is to be gained by go 
|}ing back to what. cannot be helped 
now. British business men have not 
always encouraged government  as- 
sistance by smartness and alertness 
of their own, and in recent years the 
board of trade has done something, 
What ts urgent is that there shall he 
no loss of opportunity now—or of 
| time. It would be a pity, for instance, 
/if there were any waiting for a com- 
plete collection of information and 


ne, 


eee ee mn 


| 
;}samples. We must jump in at once, 
or others will, and we must resolve 
at the saem time to make .a thorough 
business of it afterwards, It is es- 
| pecially urgent that not a moment 
| shou'd be lost, Tr-view of~the neces- 
' sity of balancing, as far as may be, 
{the unemployment this war must in- 
| evitably bring. So let patriots and 


business men, at home and in the do- 
tinions, buckle to without delay.— 
London People. 


Small But Potent—Parmelee’s Vege- 
table Pills are small, but they are ef- 
fective in action. Their fine qualities 
as a corrector of stomach troubles are 
lnown to thousands and they are in 
constant demand everywhere by those 
who know what 
remedy they are. They need no in- 
troduction to tohse acquainted pith 
them, but to those who may not know 
them they are presented as the best 
preparation on the market for disor- 
ders of the stomach, 


Buttermilk and Health 

All boys who ever churned out on 
a cool old back porch-learned to ex- 
pect their reward in a cup of creamy 
buttermilk. Lads do not much re- 
flect on whether foods are good for 
them or not, but some who have now 
reached mature years. are learning 
that the drink of boyhood days has 
a strange power for health. The bac- 
teria of good buttermilk are especial- 
ly useful in promoting healthy diges- 
tion. Some doctors teach that the in- 
ternal revenue department\ may be- 
come infested with harmful bacteria 
some -of Pos hé germs ih butter 
milk will attack and destroy. The 
scientist Metchnikoc found the Bul- 
garian people living often to a very 
ripe old age, and upon investigation 
it was revealed that their diet -con- 
sisted largely of sour milk and but: 
termilk, Today in some cities one 
can buy artificially made buttermilk, 
containing the Bulgarian ferment, 
and daily the consumption of the 
pleasant and  healthfu! beverage 
grows apace. Thick, soured milk— 
clabbered milk—eaten with cream on 
top and preferably with a little salt 
and a trace of pepper, or with sugar, 
is a fine food easily prepared. Some- 
times warm milk, fresh from the cow, 
has :tirred in it a little thick, sour 
milk. It is set in a warm place for 


s‘¢ hours, when it will be found 
clabbered, and having most of its 
cream within: When cooled and 


served for-the first course of any 
meal on a hot day it tickles many a 
palate. 


The Valuc of Silence 
1 wonder, ‘writes a teach 


age lesson; 
and then been 
utes after 


had assigned the writ- 
with, “Miss Blank, what did 
Say to write?” 

I relieve that ve teachers often get 
in, the habit of reciting for the child- 
ren, instead of giving them the free 
rein of expression. 

Concentration is so essential re the 
retention of idéas; but how can a 
child concentrate when forced to list- 
en to the hum of the teacher's voice? 
Solciers have been known to fall 
asleep during the roar of battle. How 
can one expect a child to do. oth>r- 
wise? 

Napoleon, one of the greatest cap: 
tains the world has ever known, 
achieved fame through his ability to 
draw forth most wonderful military 
activity from his army. 

Let us never fail in the manifest 
duty of giving the child every op- 
portunity possible for expression. 


\ bottom of his fect did the same and he would byte 
ne Seger ae Se Rant Share weeny mine ‘irs, Newbrido came hurriedly; into 
~~ saan agony of itching and burning was | 2¢F husband’s study one morning. 
, something frightful. If be got @ chance he “Herbert, dear,” she ‘said, re- 
ould ecratch the skin right off and make a | C!pe for lemon pie says to sit on a hot 
aoe but to prevent that 1 made mittens 4 *tove and stir constantly. 
; eee tat cotton, Every night from.|. “Well, Alice,” replied the doting 
pos o’dock until three in the husband, “if you do sit on a hot stove 
~ ‘would have to be taken up out of bed |! think you will find that you will stir 
tnd vorked, his sufferings wore wo:bad. r. 1stantly,”-—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
a “With no t cure id sight I got ‘ 
the acy cong Ointment. Tho Scientific Salesmanship 
Oret night + pti coeur a Jn ig waht what is scientiffé salesman- 
brough, the t for mon ship’' 
wa thankful to say the cure was complete “Selling a dress suit to a man who 
por Lop yoke angler der went into the store to buy a celluloid 
ae bos os cutee enya Ps sand collar."--Detroit Free Press, 
, . Mes, Samuel iggins, * el 
: on he deri tn ange ow rp! manips Matrimonial 
e book, send post-card to Potter Drug | “A bride never seems able to pick 
‘B duen, Corp. Dept. D, Bonoa, U. be s tes say that?” 
\ 
a ’ ol she never gets t € best man.” 
: W.N.U N. U, 1020 54 —Bal timore American. . 
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a safe and simple |. 


i|\Good-Sleep 


PE EE OER 


ceubing:' Rares eily 


— 


government investigation of oper: Wh bt abet 3 your er and childrenP Will ¢ 
adeee on on twen aera at Con ~ dress well after you are gone? Will your childredl 
way, Ark., discl the fact that ex- 


be educated? Havea talk to-day with an agent of 


THE EXCELSIOR LIFE INSURANCE . CO, 


cept when field work was. very urgent 
the horses were Hot worked more than 
one-third of the time in good weath- 


er. For instance, last January there 

were twenty-one days when the OFFICES :— Winnipeg, PA ees Saskatoon, 
ground was fit to plow and yet some “ gen anted. 

farmers did not turn a furrow. -The | Vancouver. 


average amount of field work Mone per 
horse on the twenty-cight farms was 
6.6 days during the month and the 
average amount of other work occu- 
pied 5.2 days. Three times as much 
field work could just as. well have’! 
been done, and néarly twice as much | 
Hcg altogether might have been | 
one. | 


—_—_—- 


oeg+ ~~ _ 


Guard the rising generation by using always 
in the home 


EDDY’S  “SES-QUI’ NON-POISONOUS MATCHES 


Positively harmless to children, even if accidentally 
swallowed, because the composition with which the 
heads are tipped, contain | no poisonous ingredients 


Later on these farmers fell behind 
with their work because of bad wor 
ther. One of them cut and hawied | 
wood in January at $1.25 per day for 
himself and team, while more enter- 
prising neighbors turnéd in wet, with 
only Malf of the days fit for field work. 
This Man was greatly delayed in get- 
ting in his crop. Some of these 
twenty-eight farmers had to leave 
part of tleir land idle this year be- 
cause of the delay from rains late in | 
the spring. Those who. plowed 
early got their crops in on time, with 
the work well done and the ground 
all occupied. 

A horse is paid whether it works 
or not, The pay is included in the 
interest on its value, the amount of 
depreciation and the cost of feed and 
care. This expenditure goes On daily 
whether, the horse is idle in thé pas- 
ture or doing productive work. When- 
ever’a farmer looks out over his pas- 
ture and sees some of his horses idle 
there, he should ask himself why he 
does not have them at work. In these 
days of high-priced feed it pays to 
keep only, horses able to do a full 
day’s work day after day. Economy 
demands further that the work must 
be planned so as to keep them em- 
ployed as steadily as possible. Then 
it is not necessary to keep so many 
horses.—Breeders’ Gazette. 


There is never a timie when the skill, ex- 
perience and resource back of Waterman’s 
Ideal is at rest.» Can anything more be 
done for its users Pits the constant problem 
—the aim of its makers. Users of Water- 
man’s Ideals have the world’s best to-day. 
If to-morrow can improve the slightest 
detail, they’ll have it. 

Try; Them at Your Dealers 


L. E. Waterman Company, 
“Limited, Montreal. 


How We Go to Sleep 

Sleep begins in its first phase by a 
state of distraction, which brings on 
states of absentmindedness, accom- 
panied always by numerous and sep- 
rate hallucinations, closely connected 
with the length of the absentminded 
States. Immediately afterwards, in a 
second phase, thes: states of distrac- 
tion pass into a very delicate niotor 
disturbance, due to the absence of 
parallelism in the axes of the eyes or 
by the deviation of their conjugate 


movements, Says the Family Doctor. 
Finally> in a third and final phase, ! 

6xpenditare of $25,000 on the other 
side. 


which indicates the very near ap-) ¢; 
i 
France spent $400, 000, 000 in actual 
in repairing materials, giving help to 
and for every one of- them F 


pom Ba sar Re ae Ear re cheers os) 
Costs $25,000 to Kill Each Soldier 

What does it cost to kill a man in 
war? Probably $25,000 in the pres- 
ent conflict. 
The cost of killing one soldier ts 
obtained by dividing the cost of a war 
to any of the belligerents by the 
number of men killed on the other 
side. 
In the Franco-Prussian war of 1870- 
Ti the cost of killing each man was 
$21,000, but the cost of every material 
of warfare has advanced substantially 
since then. It is safe to estimate, un- 
less the terrific destruction of machine 
guns upsets precedent, that to bring 
about .a soldier’s death will cause an 


Not Time in a Mile 


A Washington horseman tells of am 
over-anxious owner and a particularly 
conscientious rider at a recent meet 
at Pimlico. The owner had issued 
full orders as to the way a horse was 
to be ridden in a certain race. The 
-jockey was a diminutive darky. The 
original orders were supplemented by 
provisions for al] manner of emerg- 
encies, all of which somewhat bewild- 
ered the jockey. . 

“See heah, boss,” he finally said, 
‘dis heah race is only One mile. 1 
can't do all them things you tells in 
jest one mile,”—Exchange. 


Minard’s Liniment for sate every 
where. — 


Good Health 


Exhausted Nerves Were Fully Restor- 
ed by Dr. Chase’s Nerve Food 
When the nerve force expended in 
the day’s work and in the act of living 
is not replenished by restful sleep at 
night you have cause to be alarmed, 
as physical bankruptcy stares you in 
the face This letter directs you to 
the most satisfactory cure for sleep- 
lessness. 
r. Dennis Mackin, Maxton, Sask., 
Writes: “I have just finished using 
the sixth box of Dr. Chase’s Nerve 
Food, and I must say that when I 
commenced using it my nerves wers 
so bad that I could searcely get any 
fleep. I would lie in bed nearly’ 


Way to Marital Happiness 

“Marry a bright woman for success 
and a pretty one for happiness,” ad- 
Vises a student of the problem. Also 
one who can cook for the benefit of 
the digestion might be advisable, but 
the pesky laws limit you to one-— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


proach of actual sleep, the vasomotor 
expenses of that war and $200,000,000 
fatherless families and other uses. 
The:German dead ‘humbered 2 
spent approximately $21,000, 


System seems to conform to laws very 
different from those that regulate its 
000, 
nce 
The figures of the Russo-Turkish 
war of 1877-78 give an average of 


mechanism during waking hours. 
$15,000 for every one killed. 


It cost Russia $1,200,090,000 to kill 
58,600 Japanese in the war of 1905, 
making the cost of individual slaying 
$20,400. 
Fatigue, typh-s ‘or cholera will, of 
course, kill the greatest number and 
reduce the effective for¢e of armie3. 
In the Crimean--War four times as 
many were killed by disease as ware 
ikilied in battle. Advanced hyg 
undoubtedly will do much to cut fon 
these figures, btu death by disease in 
war times surely cannot be entirely 
obliterated. 


Friend (to unlucky angler)—Hello, 
have you fallen in? 

Angler (wringing his clothes)—No, 
you idiot! This is perspiration. 
Boston Transcript, 


REMARKABLE 
CASE of Mrs, HAM 


Declares Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound - 
Saved Her Life 
and Sanity. 
Shamrock, Mo. **I feel it my duty 
to a Ge hee es aga of my 


your medicine. I 
falling, inflamma- 


—_— 


nigbt without sleep, and ahyone who 
has this trouble knows the misery of 
sleepless nights.” The Nerve Food 
elped mre” from the start, and has 
buyilt“up my nervous system wonder- 
fully. I now enjoy good, sound sleep, 
and instead of feeling ‘tired in the 
morning I am strong and healthy, and 
well fitted for my daily work. 

Dr. Chase's Nerve Food, 60 ce rts a 
box, 6 for $2.50; all dealers, or Ed- 
manson, Bates & Co, Limited, To- 
ronto. 


Many Women Are Not Attractive 


because of*vepulsive looking Warts on 
the hands. They can.be painlessly re- 
moved in one day by Putnam’s Corn 
and Wart Extractor. Putnam’s is the 
best Corn and Wart cure made, Try 
it. 


The World’s Greatest Army 


There is talk of “the greatest armies 
éver mustered,” but does not this re- 
veal some forgetfulness? The great- 
est of all armie™ in point of numbers 
was that which Xerxes launched 
against Greece, Herodotus gives the 
number ‘of fighting men as 2,641,610, 
and modern critics dp not seem able 
to reduce it very materially. Some 
historians have computed that, includ*)}, 
ing servants, ennuchs and other camp 
followers, the great host exceeded 65,- 


— 


Conductors’ Punches Are Registered 


“The passenger on a railroad train 
when he has his ticket punched prob- 
‘ably does not know that the punch 
mark used by thé conductor is one of 
17,000 different designs,” remarked 
Frank E. Brown;"an old time railroad 
man, “On the big railroads there are 
no two punches that have marks de- 
signed alike, and the interstate com- 
merce commission by examining the 


q ing down pains, was 
ishort of memory, 


punch mark can trace the ticket,| 900,000 souls.—Pall Mal] Gazette, nervous, impatient, 
punched to the conductor, train and kes ale passed sleepless 
road upon which the ticket was given.| Wretched Fron Asthma.—Strength nights, and had 
To get a punch @ conductor has to] of body and vigor of mind are inevit- neither strength nor 


sign seven papers before it is deliv 
ered to him. There used te be an old 
couplet, Mark: Twain wrote it, which 
ran: 


ably impaired by the visitations of 
asthma. Who can live under the cloud 
of recurring attacks and keep. body 
and mind at their full effeciency? Dr, 


energy. There was ap Ady a fear and 


Punch, punch, punch with care, J. D, Kellogg's Asthma Remedy dis- yl nels wy gh te at snd 
Punch in the presence of the passeng-| gipat s “the cloud by removing the walabhot cloth l y dea 
aire. cause. It does relieve. It does re- ghtof my clothes, I tried medicines 


“In the olden days the railroads— 
that was before the days of the in- 
terstate commerce ‘commission—didn't. 
care what kind of punches their em- 


store the sufferer to normal bodily 
trim and mental happiness. 


He—At last we are alone. I've been 


cer- 
ployees used, but today it is different. | hoping for this chance. tainly would have been 
Every punch is registered and every| She—So have L ber your by vad: ores | 
mark is different.”--Washington Post, He I"yauted to ask yo ‘ei then, ) me. “But now I can work Wy sleep 
rh RS , 
All That’e Left Sol ‘ols ee, eae = ee ane Quchte or wlek one nner baci 
Mrs. Goodside (feeding tramp)—| She—-Yes, and I wanted to say “No” 


You seem to have a good appetite, 
Hungry Higgins—Ah, mum, dat’s 

all I have left in de world dat I kin aaa ‘ 

rightly call me own. Exchange, ; “I kept my head when J fell into the 


emphatically and get it over with.— 


ree pains, aches, fears and 
Boston “Transcript, 5 


—_—: water,” observed the youns man. 
Sargeant—Halt! You oe g0 there.| “How Fgh i id renligg th the caustic 
Private Murphy-— ped fou bo 


Sealy to float.”-—Answers, 


dereihaiedlanitindh somntnam 9c 

* There Sa CA Gs a 

jense; : Vv 
gael aaidn 


general's 


Private Mur 
are they doi rate B bn 


the door?—Kenses City Sta 


al Sorgeant-—Becauys its 


to account. iad 
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‘What? 


plete for styles and sizes. 


FUR COATS : Who Niaicos 
You'll find the quality of the fur used and 
Your Clothe 


the workmanship as good as any coat 
made in Canada. % 

Have you ever tried “ CAMPBELL’S 
Made to Order. 


Genuine Wallaby, natural color, 52 / of satisfied men around Crossfiel 


inches long, splendidly lined, high 
shawl.collar, regular $54.00 coat, 
Special 


Campbell for years. 
to be one of them ? 


$45.00 


Beautiful Black Curl Russian Lamb, 
high shawl collar, is a regular, $38 
coat, to the early buyer. Special $32.50 


A Splendid Dark Brown Seal Coat, 
regular $35.00 value, to the early 
buyer. Special - $30.00 


Who Wants a Genuine COON COAT ? 


We have one here that is cheap at 


The New 
Fall Samp 


sale. 


Men’s sizes 


Would be worth $150.00 to buy to-day. 


Satisfactory Store. 


Your Money Back If 
You Want It. 


| Hallida 


™—™ 


——————————O 
Council Meetings 


a 


Starting Tree 
Distribution. 


Major Boyle 
Honoured. 


The council of the Village of Crossfield 
will meet in the Council Chamber over 
Fire.Fiaion the first Monday of each 
month, commencing, with February at 
the hour of 8 o-clock p.m. 

By Order of the Village Council 
5 .62-t Ww. MoRary; Sec.-Treas. 


The Department of Agriculture - ~ } 
To Major Boyle, of the 15th Light 


of the United States is preparing to Ae 
Horse, formerly one of Major Mac- 


inaugurate a system of distribution 
Donald’s chief Gfficers, a signal 


of\trees in the western states similar 


Lodge Cards 
CROSSFIELD LODGE |. O. O. F. 


honor has been done by the depart- 
Of the officers who left 
western Canada for the front, Major 


to that being carried on by the For- 
estey Branch of the Department of 
Mr. W, A. 
Peterson, Superintendent of the 
newly- established Field Station at (the most importont posts in the 
Mandan, N.D., U.S.A., has recently He has been 
visited the forest nursery station at| appointed lieutenant-colonel in com- 
| Indian Head, Saskatchewan, inorder} mand of the entire 10th Battalion of 
jto get information as to the method | the overseas forces. ~ 


of handling the work ” Canada, 48| This 10th Battalion includes the 
it has now been definitely decided "Re ES ARR 2 Ss pS 
that the United States should pro- P ™ 

ee of Western Canada as far east as 
pagate and distribute trees from the Winni : 
Mandan station under a system isk 
similar to that operating in Canada. 
It is interesting to know that in this 
respect Canada has led the way. 


ment. 


the Interior in Ganada. 


No. Boyle has been chosen to fill one of 


42 
Meets £very Wednesday Night in the 
Oddfellows Hall at 8 p.m. 

Visiting Brethren Welcoine. 
A. JESSIMAN, $, COLLINS, 
Fin. See’y. Rec. -Seec’y. 


overseas contingent, 


__— 


Crossfield School District No. 752 


The Reoutar Meerinas of the above 
school Board will be held at the Sehool 
House at 10 a. m. on the first Saturda 
in the following months: January, March 
May, July, September and November. 

All matters.of business pertaining to 
this district will be attefded to at this 
meeting. 

The office of the Sec.-Treas. is in the 


Major Boyle’s promotion came as 
somewhat of a surprise, but aecord- 
ing to letters received by Lt.-Col. 
MacDonald, it was well earned. 


ek gic pnnenasy gor in nereee eyes Major Boyle arrived in the camp at 
| K. SaMecRory, Sec.-Treas. EP ak fe ER Valeartier together. with a number 
At Crossfield, to Mr. and Mrs, | 0 officers from various parts of 

Farm Wanted. Geo. Stone, a son. . restern Canada, many of whom 

™ ” . ° a * ai ; 
FARM WANTED in Exchange for aes his <oguages een nt of rank 

Honses (rerited), Lots and Oil Shares. . ESTRAY. However, when the nal test came 
No High Prices. Apply owner | Major Boyle was found to be head 
MecKAY, Grey Four Year Old MARE, about|and shoulders above his fellow 


1,700 lbs. Branded 2 on front hoof| officers. He iandled the men in 
and T2 on right side of neck; fine style, showing himself to be a 
Reward for information as to its} leader of nenand an expert military 
whereabouts, man. Many of the other officers 
Wasninaton ALrerTA LALp Co.,})found it hard to retain their ranks 
Lup., CrossrieLp, when they were put through the 

strict ordeal, but Major Boyle found 


‘8 % MONEY 6% Money 6% himself in command of an entire 


309,-13th Avenue W., 
For Sale. 


FOK SALK.— Bedroom Dresser and 
Certre Table, practically new. Finished 
in Golden Oak, For price and further 
particulars, enquire of K, 8, MeMORY, 


Colmary. 


FOR SAL. F.—A CAPITAL”? ORE AM 
SEPARATOR, and BARREL CILURN 
Price Reasonable. Apply Chrenicle 


battalion. 
Writing to Lt.-Col. MacDonald 
LOANS may be obtained for any| on the eve of sailing Lt.-Col, Boyle 


Otliee, 

‘ purpose on acceptable Real Estate| that th h d ti 
THE FARMERS’ HARNESS STORE. vat the experience he underwent in 
wourtty, liberal privileges.  Curres- thetith Light Horse is now stand- 


Will exchange some Harness and} pondence solicited. . igual 
Harness Sundries for Cattle or Hegs. A. C. Agency Company; ing him in ote stead - on se 
Four particulars write or plone, 58 G Mectric Buildi very svon to have \\nder hia. charge 
" P 188 Gas, Hievtria Building, one of the most efficient battalions 


K. B. SHANTZ, , Denver, Colo. i , 
Carstairs, Alberta. \ engaged in the big war. 


ah 2 al 7 RA ae: 
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There are scores 


who have had their Clothes made by 
Don’t you want 


For Suits, Overcoats, 4nd Pants are 
here---won’t you step in and let us 
show you?—Fit guaranteed or no 


$125.00. C 3 
The first th : APS are an absolute necessity in this 
ai as a cieoueriecys a. idomemacte climate-- Why not get an “EASTERN 


CAP” now while the getting is good. 
$1.00 and up 


CROSSFIELD. 


Of waiting for the middle of Winter, it sure will come. You 


might just as well get busy now, right at the beginning of 
the season and buy warm yesrablee stocks are more com- 


Apples 
s °? 


” 
stock. 
1 Box 
5 Boxes 
10 Boxes 


d 


Sheepskin 
Jackets 


les 


Cheaper ~-here than 
them. We have 
that’s the reason. 


Tan and Patent 


prices. 
children here. 


We Are Always Glad 
To Show You. 


Come i in & look us over 


y’s | 


WAR AND WHEAT 


Winnipeg Quotations Much. Higher 
Than~- Those of Minneapolis 


The immediate effect of the declar 
ation of war on the wheat market 
was, as is well known, a stiffening in 
prices. Rovghly speaking the Winni- 
peg prices for wheat had averaged 
around 80 cents per bushel before the 
war, while recent quotations are in 
the neighborhood of $1.05 and have 
been higher. There have been some 
fluctuations due to uncertainty re 
garding the conditions of shipment 
and insurance across the Atlant'c, but 
generally speaking there is little 
doubt that the war will mean much 
higher prices to the Western farmer 
than would have been the case if 
peace had prevailed. In so far as the 
increased price will compensate for 
a partial loss of crop, the West wil! 
gain from the war. 

An outstanding and interesting fac 
is the great difference in favor of the 
Winnipeg market in the price of 
wheat. On August 10th the Winni 
peg price was 14 cents per busthel 
higher than the Minneapolis price for 
the same kind of wheat. In fact the 
difference was so great that Canadian 
millers were forced to buy American 
wheat which could be laid down cheap- 
er at Canad‘an mills after the’ fre‘ghit 
and duty had been paid than the Can- 
adian articte. Under war conditions 
which, however, everyone hopes wil 
not prevail !ong. it would seem tha‘ 
the Canadian wheat grower would 
suffer by e removal of the*duty, The 
big American wheat crop has tended 
to reduce the price of wheat in th’s 
continent, and apparently there was 4 
poss'bility of the Canadian mi.lors 
buying large quantities of wheat in 
the United States, 
might have been used in the one mil: 
lion bag order, comprising Canadian 
flour, given to Great Britain. The 
Government has, however, 


a SY Se CE SS Ee Yee 


growers by requiring the mills to us» 
nothing but Canadian wheat in manu- 
‘acturing this huge order 


re 


Here’s a snap for Apples, 
some are orchard run, and some are 
regular wrapped pack. 


Children’s. Shoes s-« 


Girls, cheaper than Bankrupt Storé 
It will pay you to shoe the 


protected | 
the interest of the Canadian wheat, 


B.C. pack, 
Good sound 


$1.50 
1.45 
1,40 


it costs to make 
too large a’stock, 


Cloth Shoes for 


SYNSOPIS OF CANADIAN NORTH- 
WEST LAND RECULATIONS 


TTHE sole head of a rN or any 
male over 18 years old, home- 
stead a quarter-section of av ‘fiat le Dom- 
inion land in Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
or Alberta. Applicant must appear in 
okt at the Dominion Lands Agency or 

ub-Agency for the district. Entry by 
proxy may be made at any Dominion 
Lands Agency (but not Bab-Agency), on 
certain conditions. 


Duties—Six months’ residence upon 
and cultivation of the land in each of 
three years. A homesteader ma. live 
within nine miles6f his homestead on a 
farm of at least 80 acres, on certain con- 
ditions. A habitable house is required 
except where residence is performed in 
the vicinity. 


In certain districts a’ homesteader in 
good standing may pre-empt a quarter- 
section alongside hig homestead. — Price 
$3.00 per acre. 


Duties.—Six months residence in cach 
of three years alter earning homestead 
patent; also 50 acres extra cultivation. 
Pre-emption patent may be obtained as 
soon as homestead patent, on certain 
conditions. 


———$$ lara eo 


A settler who has exhausted hie home- 

stead right may take a purchased home- 
stead in certain districts. Price $3.00 
per acre, Duties.—Must reside six 
months in ‘each of three years, cultivate 
fifty acres and erect a house worth 
$300.00. 
The area of cultivation is subject to re- 
duction in case of rough, serubby orstony 
land. Live steck may be substituted for 
cultivation under certain conditions, 


W. W. CORY, CMG, 


Depaty of the Minister of the Interior, 
N.B.—U1 authorized publication of thie 
advertisement will not be paid for 


Ww 


For Sale 


For Sale.--A SECTION OF UPLAND 
HAY.---For particulars apply or address 
A. J. STONE, 4 miles 8S. W. of Crosatield 
P.O, Box 144 


Wanted baad ji and Fat. 


eS 


scme of which: 


to bny 14 or 4¢ Section if 
cheap, or will exchange Calgary property 
for same. ; 
Also want to Rent @ Farm on shares. 
Lith St, RE, 
Medicine tat, 


| Wanted, 


| Write to 470, 
Alberta. 


BEST ATTAINABLE IMAGE 
FROM DOCUMENT AVAILABLE 


GERMAN FLEET FAILED 


DEFEATED IN FIRST TACTICAL 
MOVE OF THE WAR 


THE CHRONICLE, CROSSFIELD, ALTA. 


DOGS 'N ALASKA 
—_—_—— 
Carry Great Loads Over Snow That 
Would Not Hold a Wan 


Dogs are surely the real thing for 
“mu, ing” in the cold country. To my 
mind they beat reindeer a mile. Most 


Britain Scented the Coming Struggle | of them weigh less than 100 pounda, 
and Was Fully Prepared For Event-|and they distribute their weight over 


ualities—How 
Were Nipped. 


Germar.y’s 


Pians| their four feet, 30 that they can trot 


over a weak snow crust where & maa 
would sink out of sight by breaking 


Twelve years almost to a day be-|/ through the crust into the soft snow 
fore the declaration of war, the kaissr/ below. On a good, level, smooth trail 
flung to the wor-d his vaunting signal,/ten dogs can trot along w'th a ton of 


“The admiral of the Atlaatic greets/ freight behind them, and 500 or 600 
the admiral of the Pacific,” when he} pounds is a fair load on poor tralis. 


rent his then puny squadrons on a 


A peculiar tuing is that a twelve 


visit to the Czar of Russia. Two/ foot sled, twenty-two to twenty-four 
years later the admiral of the Pacific | inches wide, with runners two and one- 


was beaten off the seas. Nemesis has/ quarter inches wide, 


bearing a load 


waited longer for the would-be admiral | of 600 to 800 pounds, will not. sink 


of the Atlantic. 
to make good his boast. 


The chances were unpropi‘ious in|runners two and one-quarter 


the first stage of the war. 


Now it is for him|through a snow crust that will not 


This occurs because two 
inches 
wide and twelve feet long give a large 


bear a man. 


It has a.ways been an axiom of|area of bearing on the crust. This, 
the German fleet that ‘the true plan|coupled with the moticn that keeps 
of campaign was to cripple or to r2/the sled passing over .all the time, 


duce seriously the strength of the| accounts for the remarkable fact I 
British fleet at the outbreak of war,| am speaking of. 


or even earlier, by secret night at- 
tacks by torpedo craft. 


One of the greatest dangers in 


Every book | *mushing” is encountering water un- 


published in Germany on naval war-| ger the snow on the river ice :n very 
fare in the past decade has insisted | ¢ol4 weather or breaking through into 


on this. 


All the- naval manoeuvres,| hollow places where the stream has 


all the tactical exercise of the Ger-| sunk away from under the ice. This is 
man fleet have been directed to thatithe most dangerous of all, and often 


end—night attack, swift, 
ceadly alike if necessary to friend 
and foe, but at all costs deadly. 


sudden,/ when it happens a man is frozen to 


death before he can get to shelte> or 
get up his tent and start a fire-- 


The covering of the North Sea with} pg. Rodney in Albuquerque Herald. 


floating mines, in the rath of mer- 
chant vessels, before the declaration 
of war by German ships was part of 
this strategy. 

The plan fatsea because Britain 
scented the coming of war, 


and,| the United States. 


United States Fruit and the War ~ 
Continuation of the general war in 
Europe will hurt the fruit growers of 
Figures compiled 


contrary to-all historica! precedent, ped the U.S. department of commorcs 


ws prepared for war. 


It is no exaggeration to say that if|30 fruits amounting to 


details of the first movements in the 


how that in the year ended June 
$33,000,000 
were shipped abroad. The greater part 


ed in 
British navy could be made _ public of these products were consum 
they would stagger thé empire, which the countries now at war. 


blindly trusts to the readiness of the 
fleet without understanding 


There has been c growing demand 


it, and|in Europe for these, particularly or- 


fruits, which 
without much comprehension of its|#"8e8, apples and dried » 
meaning in the preservation of its|ave commanded good prices. 


s: *etv, honor and welfare, 

It had always been Germany’s hore 
to catch divisions of the fleet separ- 
ately at anchor off the east coast 
ports, preferably the main 
fleet of the latest Dreadnoughts at 
Cromarty. Flotillas of destroyers can 
creep about the North Sea in time of 
peace without arousing suspicion 
and they could, therefore, cover 510 
knots from Wilhemshaven to Crom- 
arty, the 450 to Rosyth, and the 320 
to Sheerness, on British coasts, at 
an enonomical, speed, 
enough coal for a spurt at full speed 
at the moment of attack, probably 
an hour before dawn. and even then 
retaining coal sufficier 


sary. 

An attack of that sort, 
naturally by the success of the Jap- 
aneseé Manoeuvres at Port Arthur at 
th outbreak of the far eastern war 
in 1904, has been rendered impossible 
for Germany by the simple fact that 
our fleet was not caught divided, and 
that between it and the German 


coasts there was a wide-flung screen|of the Exchequer, is 


.-Apples are the most popular im- 
ported fruit in foreign markets. Green 
or ripe apples sent abroad from the 
States last year brought $6,500,000, 


battle | While dried apples brought .a total of 


$2,70,000. Prunes, which are popular 
as a dessert on foreign tables, brought 
$4,666,000. Dried apricots sent abroad 
were worth $1,940,000, while the ex- 
ports in raisins amounted to $1,000,- 


Canned fruits have found aa in- 
creasing market and people in the old 


reserving world last year paid $4,900,000 for 


m. ‘ 
California and Florida oranges find 
larger markets in Europe each year. 


to crawh| The total sale last year amounted to 
back to the German coast if neces- | #%825,000, as against $3,000,000 in the 
P 


revious year. Pears alone shipped 


inspired from this country brought $1,403,000. 


Europeans paid $717,000 for berries 
of various kinds and néarly $3,000,000 
for various kinds of unclassified 
fruits. 


The Biggest Talker in the House 
Mr. Lloyd George, the Chancellor 
the greatest 


of scouts and small craft constantly| talker in the British Parliament. — 


on patrol, Through such a screen 


The chancellor spoke 170 columns 


onlv one or two individual destrovers| of “Hans:rd,” while the prime min- 
could at best hope to creep undetect-| ister comes sixth down the list with 


ed. 


108 columns. The member who 


The extent of the Briiish prepara-| asked the most questions was Mr. 
tions is shown by the loss of a mine-} Fred Hall, of Dulwich, who nut 359. 


laver off the German coast. 


It was a daring and heroic task to! Hall is easil 
The mine-layers are old| Thorne, the 


undertake. 


In one fort of contest Mr. Fred 
beaten by Mr. Will 


ocialist. The ordinary 


cruisers of no speed and sma'l arma-| rate of speaking is 100 to 150 words 


mont, 


destruction. But 


Detection in their case means/a minute. Mr. 


Will Thorne puts 


the men of this|his questions to the government at 


unnamed ship, the first victims _of| the rate of about 600 words a min- 
“The Day,” went willingly and boldly; ute. Mr. Hal] cannot dc better than 
to their fate, setting their traps with-| a mere 450 words a minute. 


in the very jaws of the tiger. 

Germany, then, has been defeated 
in the first tactical move of the war, 
She has not been able to decimate 
our battle squadrons 
desperate hurling of her destroyers 
against them jn the dark of night be- 
fore a declaration of war. 

Instead, our squadrons had been 
collected, and had ‘sailed out to in- 
tercept the enemies’ ship before they 
could steal out to attempt their pri- 
vateering on British commerce, 

Germcn’s ships sullenly retreated 
to the covering shelter of fortresses 
while the British bull dogs waited 
patiently about till their prey ap- 
peared, driven out to justify their ex- 

- istence by the force of public opin- 
ion, or the zeal of the kaiser. 

Naturally the enemy was shy about 


appearing since she was left to face| 1-623,300,000 persons. 


twent: 
arm 


Dreadnoughts, ten of them 


which carry anything larger than 
124nch gun. Sho has not reduced 
the margin between us in the North 


Sea, and in the Mediterranean her|- 


fleet hiked away in fear to hide in 


a Turkish harbor, thence to announce | Minute, 


it had been sold to Turkey. 


Bnevolent Old Gentieman 
“Don't you think fishing a 
sport?” 
Fisherman—I should think it was. 
I've been sitting here five hours and 
never had a single bite; I’ve got three 


flies, and 
off the back of my neck.” 


MGiemesinenteleiteniaties 
Celluloid Cement 
Celluloid articles can be mended wit 


with 13.5 inch guns, with her| death is thirty-three years. 
own thirteen Dreadnougits, none of 
a| Dually. ' 


cruel| reading this 


Whistler as a Courtier 


Most of the stories of Whistler are 
rather “waspish,” but one reealis.a 


by one wild,| story that shows him in the .ight rath- 


er of a graceful courtier. 

It happened that the then Prince of 
Wales paid a visit to an exhibition of 
pictures that was held by an art so- 
clety of which Whistler, was the presi- 
cent. Whistler received the prince -t 
the door, and as they entered the gal- 
lery his royal highness asked: 

What is the history of. your so- 
ciety, Mr. Whistler?” 

“Sir,” replied the artist with a court- 
ly bow, “its history begins today!” 


The Dance of Death 
The population of the worlc is about 


The average age of all persons at 
Total of 47,872,727 persons die an- 


Total of 908,516 persons die weekly. 
Total of 129,788 persons die daily. 
Total of 5,308 persons died hourly. 
Nearly ninety persons die every 


About three persons die covery two 
seconds. 

Sixty pe~sons died while you were 
item.—Hd, Howe's 
Monthly, 


Cost cf a Failure 


In Russia a man, intending to kill | 10 
wasp ange. ona been eaten up with! himself, got in front of a railway 
sun's taken all the skin | train, but was pulled aside. 


Then the authorities took him in 
charge. They fined him for disorder) 
conduct, imprisoned him for im - 
ing human life and gave him solitary 


confinment for interru’ travel. It 
a cement made by dissolving bits of mee 


in acetone. It 


Sr tae Set 'oe 
w 
together, in fif- 


sems to be painfully d 
a only t | Russia by any foute——Cleveland Plata 
broken | Dealer. 


icult to leave 


~ 


Diplomacy 
Lady—I'm afraid one foot is bigger 


Brooks—Why aren't you wearing} than the other, 


our patent leathers? 
“ klin—The 


Shopm1n—On the contrary, madam, 


Fran patent expired.—| one is smaller than the other. 
Pena Punch Bowl, jaa Fo my Roe sana 


INVENTIONS-IN 30 YEARS 


Civilization Has Been Developed by 


Later Ones 

The fiineteenth century has often 
been called the “Century of Inven- 
tion.” As a matter of fact, the real 
century of invention did not begin un- 
til 1820—when it was inaugurated by 
the discovery of photography—so that, 
as one might say, it is not finished 
yet. Since that date there has been 
& steady acceleration of mechanical 
discoveries, and in this line no period 
of equal length has been so produc- 
tive as the opening years of the 
twentieth century—the most remark- 
able achievement being the actual 
realization, in the practical flying 
machine, of what mankind had come 
to regard as a mere dream of the vis- 
fonary. , ; 

Human flight first became an ac- 
complished fact in 1904. It must be 
admitted, however, that the idea of 
the aeroplane is by no means so new. 
In the Encylopedia Britannica of thir- 
ty odd years ago will be found, under 
“flight,” a picture of a flying machine 
almost identical with that of the 
Wrights. Such \eing the case. it may 
be asked, why was it not put to use? 
The. explanation is simoly that the 
only kind of motor thn available was 
the steam motor, which was impos- 
sibly heavy. It was the gasoli. » mot- 
or that made flying possible. 

If we were to go back to the year 
1880, and. were deprived of the in- 
ventions which have Leen made 
curing the last -thirty-‘our years, 
we should have an opportunity to 
realize the influence which a_ few 
men’s ideas have had ‘pon the de- 
velopment of civilization. We should 
find ourselves deprived of telephones, 
electric cars, bicycles, mechanical 
typesetters, cash registars and type- 
writers—the first writing machine 
Pig been put on the merket in 
1883." 


About Bananas 

Philadelphia’s yearly imports of 
bananas reach 6,000,000 bunches a 
year, with a value of considerably over 
$4,000,000. So important is the trade 
that special steamers are run {.om the 
Caribbean to Philadelphia and other 
north Atlantic ports. The great fruit 
companies own huge plantations in 
the West Indies and virtually control 
the output of independent growers. 

During the height of the banana sea- 
son, from May 1 to about October 1, 
six fruit steamers arrive in Phila- 
delphia port every week. Three of 
these usually belong to the United 
Fruit Company, two to the Atlantic 
Fruit Company and one to the Cuneo 
Importing Company. Each ship has a 
capacity for about 30,000 bunches. 

The fruit is picked when green and 
carefully packed in straw in the holds 
of the ships. It slowly ripens during 
the yoyage to the city.» Much of the 
cargoes are sold in. advance ofthe 
ship’s arrival. - When the vessel docks 
long lines of teams are found waiting 
at the wharves, ready to load up and 
make way for the newcomers. 

Philadelphia, New York and Boston 
supply the market as far west as Chi- 
cago. New Orleans, the great ban- 
ana port on the coast, supplies all 
west of that point and the Mississippi 
valley and south. The fruit that is 
shipped away from Philadelphia is 
packed in refrigerator cars -nd hauled 
”. fast freight to the point of destina- 
tion, . 

Bunches of bananas are graded ac- 
cording to “hands.” The hands ars 
the fan-shaped groups of bananas on 
the central stalk. There arn about 
fifteen bananas on each haad. The 
bunches are designated as “sixes,” or 
six-hand bunches, “sevens,” “eights,” 
and “nines.” ‘tle latter include all 
bunches from nine hands up. 

Cuban tananas come in during the 
summer only. Winter bananas come 
from Jamaica, Mexico and Colombia. 

Most of the bananas brought in by 
the United Fruit Company come from 
Port Limon, Honduras; from Santo 
Marto, Colombia, and a quantity from 
Jamaica. These plantations are very 
large, produce a never-failing supply 
of the fruit at the lowest possible cost 
of production, and make the big fruit 


companies independent of the small 
owners. 


English In Japan 

The people of Japan have come to 
value proficiency in the English lan- 
guage. Over 100,000 boys and girls 
now study this form of speech in the 
Japanese secondary schools. 

A recent ten-day conference of 500 
teachers of English in Tokio, was con- 
ducted entirely in English, althouga 
all but about five per cent, were na- 
tives. Baron  Kicuchi, president of 


many of the univers e880) , 
tended. bs etn adi. 

Some of the educators of Japan as- 
sert that English speech will be uni- 
versal in that country within a few 
generations, alth ugh of course it wiil 
not supplant the Japanese tongue 


oyeeeweemmnsitinaiied 
Out of Harm's Way 
“And you say you never attend wed- 


dings any more?” asked the sweet 
young thing. 


“No, I do not,” replied the bache- 


r. 

“And why not, pray?” 

Whigs. gy be yen see what's hapyen- 
7 ry day to int bystand- 
ers ?”-—Yonkers Staten: " 


Cornering Chinese Cgge s 
England and Russia, according to 


er of Chinese eggs, has placed orders 
that will take up all inese eggs 
on the market. “5 rn Se 


EE Peewee 


MANY COMMODITIES AFFECTED 


Luxuries Have to be Dispensed With 
and Home Manufactures Sub- 
stituted 


The war will touch almost evety de- 
partment of commercial life. Every 
day reveals some new commodity 
whose origin we had forgotton, but 
which will now be withheld for some 
time. Word comes that pipes vill be 
scarce, for the meerschavin comes 
from Vienna, briar root from France, 
and amber from Germany. 

It is reported that dye stuffs will be 
entirely cut off, as they come from 
Germany. The supply of drugs wil 
be seriously affected also... Linoleum 
will be hard to ubtain, because the 
workers in Dundee have gone to*‘join 
the colors. The supply of burlap will 
he restrictd, as the Dundee manufac- 
turers of farlap are devendent upon 
India for the jute, which is taken to 
Dundee in German yessels. The cork 
used in tite manufacture of linoleum 
comes from Spain and Portugal. but 
the high insurance on transportation 
and the risk prevents its shipment. 
American burlap, because of its weave 
and size, cannot be utilized for lino- 
leum. Burlap prices have doubled 
since the war, and are expected to go 
still higher. 

The lesson manufacturers of each 
country will learn is to make their 
goods conform to certain standard 
sizes, os that all the goods made in 
one country can be used in that coun- 
try. € 

Food stuffs will, of course, show @ 
shortage. As most of the imports 
come under the heads of luxuries, 
these can be dispensed with very well. 
Cheese, wines and meats “can be re- 
placed in this country although, on 
account of conditions of growth and 
ripening, each country secures a flavor 
which cannot be duplicated. 


Settled the Question 

In Regensburg, in the middle ages, 
the. headsman died and three appli 
cants presented themselves for the 
post. A test of their skill would set- 
tle the matter. Accordingly three 
crimiaals were brought forth for 
slaughter. 

The first headsman’made_ with his 
sword a tiny nick in the first crimin- 
al’s neck. “I'll lop him off just 
there,” he said, and swinging his 
sword round with a great swishing 
sound, lo! he did as he had said he 
would. 

The second headsman tied a string 
round his criminal’s neck. “I'll cut 
off his head and bisect the string,” he 
said. And he did as he had promised. 

These two first headsmen now be- 
gan to study and ponder the neck of 
the third criminal, asking what proof 
of skill the third heads:nan should 
undertake, when the latter y’th one 
vast and “splendic sword sweep cut 
off al] three heads, thus finishing the 
criminal and his rivals together and 
winning the headsmanship .f Regens- 
burg amia the applause of «‘l. 


Harvard’s First Building 

No man now living can describe as 
an eyewitness the crudities of Har: 
vard’s first buildint, where the ground 
floor was devote’ to academic uses, 
religious’ and literary exercises and 
the purpose of refectory, kitcren and 
buttery, while above were students’ 
quarters, mere cells of the rudest 
sort. 

The building was far from weather 
proof, ard more .ir t' an light was ad- 
mitted by the windows, which were 


only partly glazed, oiled paper servy~ 


ing elsewhere to let in a few of the 
sun’s rays and keep out th. “coars- 
est of the’ cold,” as Artemus Ward 
said when he hung an old hoopskirt 
over his chamber window at the 
country hostelry in midwinter. 

Not even the most rudimentary of 
table equipment was supplie at the 
college eating room. His own knife 
and fork were carried by each student 

‘hen he want to «.iuner, and after he 
had finished he wiped them on the 
table cloth.—Dial. 


A Pen Picture of Lincola 


And now Abraham Lincoln rose 
from his seat, stretched his long, 
bony limbs upward as if to get them 
into working order, and stood like 
some solitary pine on a lonely sum- 
mit, very tall, very dark, ver; gaunt 
and very rugged, his swarthy <eatures 
stamped with a sad serenity, and the 


gainly mouth lost its heaviness, the 
half listless eyes attained wondrous 
power, and the people stood bewilder- 
ed and breathless under the aatural 
magic of the strangest, most original 


the Imperial University, presided, and | Dorso nality known to tho Maglish). 


speaking world since Robert Burns. 

There were other very tall and dark 
men in the hetergeneous pies 
but not one who resembled the speak- 
er. Every movement of his long, mus- 
cular frame denoted inflexible earnest- 
ness, and a something issued forth, 
elemental and mystical, that told 
what the man had been, what he was 
ane ie Flagg bgt v0 Pans ant gi 

om “The Valley o we,” by 
Francis Grierson, — 
Setieeenniiieianenaenion 

Successful Ugly Women 

Successful women are not always 
of trreproach ble beauty or mod ¥ 
Thus the Princess d’Evoli of 
XV.'s time was one eyed; the slit of 
Montespan's mouth reached her ears; 
Mure, de Maintcnon was thin, neagre, 
yellowish; La Valliere, lame; 
rielle d’Hstrees one armed: Anne 
nolers. six fingered.—Westminster 


were our 
daughter to Li when we that 
was 8) all his ey at that 
eee i on 

:, did you do then?” 


instant he began to speak the un-| said 


fin Lighter 


An Arab Viow of New York 

An Arab who visited New Yortk.city 
is said to have sent this letter home: 
“People in America travel like rats 
under the ground (meaning the sub- 
way), and like squirrels in the air 
(meaning the elevated railways), and 
the buildings are so higu that people 
have to be put in square boxes and 
pulled to the top by heavy ropes 
(meaning the elevator). In the day 
the sun furnishes the light, the same 
as in Morocco, At night the light is 
as strong as the day, but people here 
do not seem to have much use for 
sleep. as the streets are just as 
crowded at night as in the day.”— 
Outlook. 

In the Candy Stor: 

“What do you want, little boy?” 

“Nothin’, ma’am. I jest come to see 
what I might ’a’ got if I hadn’t ‘a’ 
lost my penny.”—Life. 


A Coc! Hand 
Sergeant (to recruit)—What would 
be_the first thing you’d do, Jackson, if 
you were on guard duty at the powder 
magaziue andthe thing blew up? 
Recruit—The first thing I'd do, sir, 
would be to fire a shot to give the 
alarm.—New Yoi.« Post. 
Spcictetintenaree tian 


He Refuced Chicken Gravy 


Johnny, out to dinner, twice refused 
chicken gravy, of which ne was very 
fond. His hostess who had added mac- 
aroni to the gravy, finally said: 

“Why, I thought you liked chick- 
en gravy?” 

“I do sometimes” replied Johnny, 
“but my mamma never puts the wind- 
pipes in.” 


A Three Year Old 

“Mother,” said a three-year-old girl, 
“T don’t think rc know much about 
bringing up children, do you?” 

“What makes you think that, dear?” 

“Because you always send me to 
bed when I’m not a bit sleepy, and 
make me get up when I am.” ~— 


“Doctor,” said he, “I’m a victim of 


insomnia. I ean’t sleep if there's 
the least noise, such as a cat on the 
back fence, for ' :stance.” 

“This powder will be effective,” 
replied the physician.. after com- 
pounding a prescription. 

“When do | take it, Sostony * 

“You dcn’t'take it.” You give it co 
the cat in some. milk.” 


One of the blessings for which 
overheated India thanks this contin- 
ent is the electric fan, which is rap- 
idly replacing in that country the 
old-fashioned -punak operate by 
the unreliable punak-wailah, who 
used to go to rleep outside the bed- 
room door and leave his victims to 
swelter. 


College Youth (writing to father)— 
Dear dad: Send me $500. Money 
makes the mare go. 

Father (by return matl)—Yours re- 
ceived. I snclose $50. That ought to 
be enough for a jackass.—Boston 
Transcript. _ 


septeteenbedineiniiianec: 
A Valuable Recipe 

Wife—Whatever shall I do with 
all those trout you have brought back, 
dear? How shall! prevent them from 
smelling? - 

Angler (who had bought 'em)— 
dai cut their noses off, of course, 
ove! 


~“What did you think of the auto- 
mobile race, Pat?” 

“IT didn’t see it.” ; 

“You didn’t see it? Why, I saw 
you at the track!” 

“Yis, I was at the track, but I had 
to wink just at the wrong time, and 
whin I got through, the race was 
over.” 


“I gave Charlie a beautiful new 
alarm clock for a birthday present,” 

young vn Tcrkina. 
“Did he appreciate it?” 

“Yes, indeed. He thought so much 
of it that 1¢ took it down to his of- 
fice and lockec it in the safe.”—~ 
Washington Sta”. 


“And now,” said the lady patient, 
“after I have detailed all my troubles, 
do you not pity me?” 

“On the contrary,” answered the 
physician, “I envy you. To go through 
that you must have the constitution 


of a horse.” ‘ 

Rare (shaving customer)—Do you 
know t when the edge of a razor is 
examined under a miscroscope it has 
teeth like those of a saw? 

Tortured Victim—I don't need a 
microscope to know  that.—Bostorn 
Transcript. 


Not Yet Acquainted 
“And what do you know. about 
Moses?” 


day hore’ and't'doat know supbody.® 
y mn" WwW an A 
London Punch, diss 


Two Parts of a Sentence 
This story comes from the class- 
one of Uncle Sam's big bat- 


% 


o 
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HINTERLAND OF CANADA 


FARMING ON THE EDGE OF THE 
S ARCTIC CIRCLE 


Experiments Made by the Government 
at Experimental Farms in the Far 
North Bhow the Wonderful Results 
Obtained in the Northern Latitude. 


Remark: ble’ crop results at experi- 
mental farm stations in the hinterland 
of Alberta are noted in a statement of 
operations for 1913, contained in the 
annua] report of the federal depart- 
mént of agriculture. 

. The station at Fort Vermilion, 675 
miles north of Edmonton,. repcrted 
that wheat, when thresked, showed 
from 45 to 69 bushels an acre Red 
Fife, Marquis, Bishop and Preston are 
some of the varieties tested. Kubanka, 
a drum wheat, yielded 34 bushels an 
acre, 

Three varieties of oats were sown, 
with these results: Improved Ligowo, 
72 bushels, 32 pounds; Tartar King, 63 
bushels, 18 pounds; and Banner, 60 
bushels to the acre.. Barley, four var- 
feties, ranged from 75 bushels 30 
pounds to 55 bushels 30 pounds per 
acre, Longfellow Red Nose corn yield- 
ed 12 tons 360 pounds of green fodder 
an acre. 

Four varieties of turnips yielded 
from 16 tons 1,600 pounds to 21 tons 
1,440 pounds an acre; four varieties of 
mangels, from 10 tons 1,600 pounds to 
16 tons 1,600 pounds; four varieties of 
carrots, from 8 tons 20 pounds to 11 
tons 500 pounds; and three varieties 
of sugar beets, from eight tons 800 
pounds to 18 tons an acre. 

Experiments were made with five 
varieties of potatoes. Carman No. 1 
gave the highest, 288 bushels an acre, 
the lowest being. the Irish Cobble: 
with 96 bushels an acre. 

Brome grass, sainfoin and canary 
€rass gave good crops, the last named 
at the rate of four tons an acre. Tim- 
othy, tall fescue, rye grass and awn- 
less brome grass were poor, owing to 
drought in the spring: 


Vegetables did well, some of the 
specimens being of record size for the 
Peace River district. Cabbage and 
cauliflower reached 15 pounds in 
weight, and other sorts in proportion. 
Varieties grown’ successiully in the 
open comprised asparagus, beans, ta- 
ble beets, carrots, celery, cucumbers, 
jettuce, parsley, garden peas, pars- 
nips, radish, rhubarb, squash, spinach 
and table turnips. Tomatoes were tut 
down by early frost. 

Twenty-one varieties of flowers 
were sown in the open, and gave u 
profusion of bloom until the first fall 
frost, on September 23rd. Fourteen 
varieties sown in hot-beds and planted 
out late in May also did excellently. 

Seventy-three varieties of ornament- 
al shrubs and trees, according to the 
records for the season, indicate satis- 
factory growth and bloom in the great 
majority of cases. No winter killing is 
reported. 

Cross-bred apple trees and other 
seedlings made from fair to godd 
growth. though none fruited. Plum 
trees did not do well. Raspberries and 
back, red and white currants all fruit- 
ed. 


The meteorological observations 
show that a temperature of 103 de- 
grees was” recorded in May at Fort 
‘Vermilion, while temperatures of 98 
were recorded in June and August 
and 96 in July. The average number 
of hours of sunshine per day during 
the whole-year was 5.6, the average 
number of hours of sunshine during 
May being 9.31 and 9.62 in June. The 
lowest amount of sunshine was in No- 
vember, the average being 1.79 hours 
a® May. 

Spring opened early, the snow start- 
ing to thaw the fore part of April. 
Seeding was begun on April 29th, but 
‘was not general until May 2nd. May 
opened dry and continued so through- 
out the month, and, as a result, growth 
was slow, June was dry and hot, with 
seven-hundredths of an inch of rain 
during the month. This gave the crops 
@ permanent tet-back which all the 
tains of July could not remedy. Crops 
not plowed under were very )ight. 

. July opened showery and cold, a 
slight frost occurring on the nights of 
July 9th, 14th and 19th, which did cor- 
siderable damage. The first part of 
August was showery, and the ripen- 
ing period was prolonged: From Aug. 
ust 18th to 24th the weather was good, 
and considerable cutting was done on 
the. experimental plots. Frost occur- 
red three times toward the end of the 
month. Notwithstanding however, 
everything at the station wa; a suc- 
cess. 

~The experimental station at Fort 
Resolution on Great Slave Lake, 849 
miles north of Edmonton, reports that 
the condition, variety and yield of 
field and garden crops were surprises 
to visitors from settled districts. 
Some of the grain sown was eaten by 
birds, not being sown deeply enough, 
Ten varieties of flowers, transplanted 
May 14th to 20th, bloomed from July 
Bist to August 31st. Four varieties of 
oats ripened from September 6th to 
11th, and four varieties of wheat were 
ready to cut on September 15th. Three 
varieties of barley were ripe fr 

tember 2nd to 6th, 
t Fort Smith, 636 miles north of 
Edmonton, the season was a bad one, 
and the results were not so satisfac- 


ness of the in crop 


on summer 
aie. However, oats id well in 
epite of the season, and three var- 
feties yielded well, 


_ Right Ovt In Front 
“Do you be in women 


i 


The building is considered a 86-storey 


THE OLDEST MAN 
He Lived 


LIFE IS ALWAYS DYING 


In Three Centuries But) and Just as Soon as We Cease Dying 
Never Married "We Cease to Live 


The only man who has lived in| Living is a continu dy- 
three centuries is said to be a Welsh- ing. When 6 a rf of te pe 


man, Thomas Morris, now of Neb- One wan readily understand 
raska, U.S.A. . this by means of a very concrete ex- 
He has lived through. the terms of ample, Suppose you arise some cold 


Mgt president of the United States, | morning and find the fire in your fur- 
the lives of several kings, and recalls | nace has “gone out.” It will do no 


many of the big historic events of; good to utter malicious invictives 
the 120 years! against the poor furnace. Just philoso- 
Morris, who is still engaged in| phize as follows: ‘My furnace has 
tilling the soil, is in his 12ist year.| ceased to die, In other words, it has 
He was three years old when Wash-/| ceased to consume that very expensive 
ington’s term as president closed, | article called coal. The continual con- 
thus connecting him with the admin-| sumption of coal is fire or life in the 
istration of every head of the republic| furnace. When the consumption or 
south of Canada. dying ceased the fire or life ceased.” 
This grand old man was one year| Accordingly you proceed to make the 
old when the famous trial of Warren | furnace “die” some more, 
Hastings closed, and elevea years; What is true of the furnace is true 
old when Nelson won Trafalgar. He|of¢ ourselves, All organic lifs exists 
lived in the period of the Napoleon | in a state of continuous decomposition 
wars, and reached his majority six/and rebuilding or a continuous state 
months before Waterloo was fought. | of dying and living. As soon as decom- 
He was seven years old when Ire- position ceases reconstruction ceases, 
land and England were united, and} or, in common terms, as soon as we 
has seen the reigns of George III.) cease dying we cease living. Certain 
George IV., William IV., Victoria, Ed- poisons, if swallowed by a human be- 
ward VII, and George V. He Wa8)ing, destroy life by annihilating the 
38 years old when the reform bill) 4ecomposing or dying process which 
was signed, and 26 years old when/is necessary for life. When they en- 
James BE. Watt died. He was 64/ter the system a chemical compound 
years old when the first Atlantic|1, formed which resists decomposi- 
cable was laid, and more than. three] tion. Upon examination of the dead 
score and ten when Lincoln was &8-| body it will be found that putrefac- 
sassinated. tion does not take place. With thesa 
Morris was born Januazy 15, 1794,/ poisons. in the body there is no pro- 
at Bellew, Montgomeryshire, Wales.| «« of dying hence there is no life. 
His father’s name was Thos, Morris. The same truth holds in regard to 
He was a laborer, and died when|oyr mental and moral existence. If 
Thomas was three years old. His) we cease to struggte or think and are 
mother’s name was Elizabeth Davis | content to live a purely animal life the 
Morris, and she lived: until 1863. activity of our brain powers quickly 
Thomas-had no sisters, but one broth-|ceagnes and we are mentally dead. 
er named Charles, who ‘ed in 1861. Struggle, action, aspiration, is dying, 
He never attended school and|put it means living. Introduce the poi- 
never married. In~his. boyhood he/son of vice-and there is a cessation 
was apprenticed to a butcher and/of mental life as fatal as that caused 


worked at this trade eight or ten|to the body by arsenic—New York 
years, but on account of a crippled | American. 


foot he had to chinge his work and 
was apprenticed to a shoemaker. He 
has cobbled shoes for persons of 
two continents. Until comparatively 
recent years Mr. Morris cobbled con- 
tinuously, but a fev- years ago did 
only occasional shoemaking jobs. 

About five years ago he gave up 
work altogether. Up to six years 
ago he made almost daily walks -of 
one and a half miles to Clear Creek, 
in Custer county, to fish. This sport 
was his principal diversion from 
daily toil. . 

Mr. Morris still has the use of his 
faculties. His eyesight is remark- 
able. He never bought a pair of 
glasses, but a few years ago a friend 
loaned him a pair, which he used for 
close work only. He walks around 
the yard unaided except by a cane. 

He never had any serious illness, 
but suffered a slight sunstroke on 
one occasion. 

Mr. Morris has always smoked: to- 
bacco and used liquor in a moderate 
degree, He takes tea or coffee at all 
meals, and upon retiring takes to his 
bedroom a auart of tea or coffee, 
which he drinks during the night. 

Morris never married. In his young 
days he fel] in love with and was en- 
gaged to a Welsh girl, who died the 
day before the wedding day. > 

Mr. Morris recalls the time when he 
and his neighbors had to pay $5 per 
bushel for wheat. 


Italy’s Montenegrin Quesn 

When Queen Helena was first mar- 
ried, her simple courteous ways used 
to shock the old Italian aristocracy. 
They coule not bring themselves to 
return the morning salute of their 
own servants as the Montenegrin 
princess did. But they have grown 
accustomed to the queen's gracious- 
ness, and now high and low alik 
adore her. y 

Once when the lovin; hearted 
queen was in the neighborhood of 
Pisa some fishermen were attacked 
by fish and bitten in the water, One 
was so badly injured that his com- 
rades asked the police for a carriage 
to take him to the hospital. Queen 
Helena happened to hear -f the re- 
quest and immediately sent her own 
motor car, with the command that 
the man be taken in it to the best 
‘surgeon at once and'be well looked 
after at her experse till his complete 
recovery. 

Queen Helena’s eldest child, Prin- 
cess Yolanda, who is 13 years old, ‘s 
a@ peculiar little creature, and often 
places her mother in very embarrass- 
ing situations. 

She and Queen Helena were in a 
boat at a small place near Pisa the 
other day, and as usual the queen 
chatted with the boatman. When 
they were landing the man lifted the 
little girl on to the shore, sayi' 

“There you are, little lady.” 

“IT am not a lady,” the royal child 
indignantly retorted, “I am a prin- 
cess.” 

The queen turned to the boatman, 
saying quietly: 

“Thank you for lifting her out. 
She hopes to behave like a little lady, 
and deserve tho title some day.” 

Not long ago the queen and the 
princess went shopping in Genoa. In 
a fancy goods store they made sev- 
eral purchases and the queen talked 
so amiably to the saleswoman that 
the hatter :>id: 

“Do. you know, signora, you are so 
like our good queen that if I did 
not know you were no relation I should 
take you for her sistez.” ’ 

The queen only smiled and would 
have walked out pleased with the in- 
cident but Princess Yolanda, who. is 
impulsive, exclaimed: 

“Mamma is your queen; didn’t you 
know that?” 

The saleswoman was overcome 
with confusion and began to murmur 
excuses, The queen,tried to smooth 
things over and gently reproved her 
daughter for having put the sales- 
woman to shame. 

“Never say anything that will give 
people pain or make them uncomfort- 
able,” she observed as they walked 
out of the shop, cheered by all the 
peopls in it, who had run up to the 
royal pair the mcment they heard 
the princess's remark, 

Although Princess Yolanda assumes 
royal dignity in public, it is reported 
that in the privacy of home she ex- 
hibits characteristics of her mother’ 
rude mountain race, the Montenegrins, 
and she is so vigorous and lively that 
she is sometimes called a tomboy. 

Crown Prince Humbert, who will 
be ten in September, visited the naval 
exhibition at Genoa, after he had fin- 
ished his first cruise as a royal sailor 
aboard the man-of-war Pugita, Afte 
he had looked over the 


New York's Tallest 

New York is soon to have an apart- 
ment higher than any other habitation 
in the world. It will be the home of 
Frank W. \Voolworth, who will estab- 
lish a suite of rooms on the 40th floor 
of his great office structure, which 
reaches a height of 61 stories, The 
apartment, far removed from the hum- 
drum life of the sidewalk crowds, un- 
questionably will rank as one of the 
most desirable of New York's thous- 
ands of efficient housing accommoda- 
tions. Situated 700 feet above the 
level of the sidewalk, higher than all 
but a few of the tallest buildings, the 
Woolworth apartment will have unob- 
structed views of the city, and as for 
light and air, no other suite will equal 
its facilities. The home in the sky- 
scraper probably will be utilized only 
as a resting place during business 
hours, but its establishment will direct 
the thought of persons interested in 
matters pertaining to office buildings 
to speculating that it may solve the 
problem of unrented spaces in tall 
buildings which could be adapted for 
similar purposes when they fall to 
rent for business as originally plan- 


ned. 

The Equitable building, now nearing 
completion in New York, will be the 
heaviest office building in the world 
when finished. Thirty-three thousand 
tons of steel alone have been used in 
its construction. Single steel columns 
weigh as much as thirty-two tons. 


structure, but there are to be inte: 
mediate floors at the third and thirty- 
fourth floor levels, which will actually 
make it thirty-eight floor levels. Three 
floors are under the lowest 
point being 65 feet below the level of 
the street, The elevators, stairways, 
lavatories and similar utilities are to 
no Frsced fe the centre, or core, of the 
uilding. All of the offices, number- 
ing considerably more than a thous- 
and, will have exterior exposure. 


“y think it is very nice,” the prince 
anewered. “But I am sure the child. 
chivalrous, so much the superior of 
every man J meet I just can’t help 
loving you. Now what fe you see in 


plain little me to 
He—Oh, I don’t know, dear; but 


ou have very good — 
mandy ie judgment. 


wherant Part | 

bed db er has @ leading part 
that Grama? ; nih * 
“He leads a horse across the stage 
in the last act.” : 


SIGNS FOR AIRMEM 
Every Town's Gasometer May be 
Made a Landmark 
Observing that the gasometer is the 
first and most conspicuous object 


‘ Madge—So 


ter. 
dida’t.”-—Judge. 


among the architectural features ofa 
town viewed from above, the Dutch 
aviator Lugard has suggested to the 
Touring Association Congress in Lon- 
don that a country’s gasometers be 
used as fiying men’s landmarks. 

He would paint the gasomet-_r top 
with the points of the compass and 
with great letters conveying the code 
indication of the tawn and county. 

A gasometer seen from above is a 
large circle, like no other erection and 
experiments prove that letters painted 
on it-can be clearly read at a height 
of 6,000 feet. 

It was suggested that the index let- 
ters be arranged so that one or a com- 
bination of not more than two letters 
represent each county. The numbers 
would refer to the various towns in 
the county according to an interna- 
tionally drawn up plan. 

For example, if SX were the index 
letters representing the county of Sus- 
sex, and Horsham was number 8 on 
the list of towns and villages in that 


county, the local gasometers would be 
marked SX8, 


— 


Troubles With Colonics 

In connection with the reciprocity 
agreement concluded last year be- 
tween the Dominion of Canada and 
certain of the British West India 
islands and British Guiana, a curious 
situation has arisen The agreement 
stipulated not only that -he contract- 
ing colonies should enjoy perferential 
treatment, but that Jamaica, Hon- 
duras, Bahamas, Bermuda and New- 
f-undland should enjoy the same con- 
cessions for a period of three years. 

It now appears that in addition to 
these colonies, Canada is extending 
equal preferential treatment to col- 
onies elsewhere, without requiring the 
corresponding reciprocal terms or im- 
posing any conditions. Fiji and Maur- 
itius are specially referred to. Tha 
principal inducement to the West In- 
dia colonies to enter inte the recipro- 
cal agreement, for which a consider- 
able sacrifice of revenue was made, is 
now argued that if Fiji and Mauritius 
are placed on the same footing as the 
West Indies, without any correspond- 
ing sacrifice, those colonies will bc un- 
duly favored at the expense of these. 

In these circumstances the cham- 
ber of commerce of Triaidad ond To- 
bago sent -orward through the gover- 
nor a respectful representation to the 
secretary of state for the colonies, 
which they asked should be forward- 
ed to the Canadian government. Mr. 
Harcourt declined to take any action 
in the matter, or even to send the re- 
present-iion forward without com- 
rent. ; - 

This action has aroused consider. 
able feeiing, and steps are to be taken 
by the chamber of commerce in con- 
junction with Barbadoes and Demer- 
ara, to renresent to the Canadian gov- 
ernment direct “that the admission of 
non-participating colonies to prefer- 
ential treatment operates detrimental- 
ly to the colenies parties to the agree- 
ment, and is contrary to its spirit.” 
Thus probably, for the first time in the 
history of crown colonies, the princi- 
val commercia] bodies, failing the re- 
lief expected from official quarters, 
will be found acting quite independ- 
ently of either local or the home gov- 
ernment, and negotiating direct with 
a British dominion for the amendment 
of an important agreement seriously 
affecting their mutual trade. 


A Royal Favorite 

A lady, who has been in close touch 
with the Royal Family mostly all her 
life, has just passed away at Belna- 
croft, Crathie, in the person of Mrs. 
Hall. Deceased was, in her earlier 
years, in the service of the late 
Duchess of Kent, and since her mar- 
riage sixty years ago she has resided 
at Belnacroft in the cottage which 
was built by Queen Victoria for her. 
In this cottage she was visited as re- 
cently as 1912 by the Queen and Prin- 
cess Mary, who stayed for half an 
hour. For a considerable time she 
carried on a private laundry, and had 
in the course of her business the dis- 
tinction of executing laundry work 
for most of the crowned heads of Eur- 
cpe and many ministers of the crown. 
Her father, Wiliam Blair, was a join- 
er of Belnacroft, and’ was officially 
recognized as the late Queen Vic- 
toria’s fiddler at Balmoral Castle, 
where he played at the dances held 
there. He was a splendid player of 
strathspeys and of all Scottish music. 
Mrs. Hall’s brother was a gillie to 
the late King Edward, and was :Jso a 
fiddler, and taught the present king 
and his sisters to dance. 


Survey Seeking Mountain Sheep 

The Dominion government has pass- 
ed an order-in-council granting a per- 
mit to the biological survey of the 
United States to collect in Canada 
specimens of mountain sheep for the 
purpose of preparing a report on all 
the known species in America. The par- 
ticular localities whence the survey 
desire to obtain specimens are a few 
miles south of Exshaw and near Lake 
Minnewanka, Alberta. The permit 
covers the two months of September 
and October. It is pointed out that 
the publication of the results of the 
study of these sheep will be of equal 
interest to Canada and the United 
States. 


the great specialist 
cured her of her nervousness? 

Marjorie—Yes; his fee was so large 
she concluded she couldn't afford to 
have it any more. 


“Does your dog love you, little 


- “Well, I guess he loves me, mia- 


He knows I'd ‘lick him if he 


GERMAN SPY SYSTEM 


IDENTIFIED BY POLICE AUTHORKF 
TIES IN CANADA 


Frafice, Before the War of 1870, Was 
invaded by an Army 6f 20,000 Spies, 
Who Worked at Some Trade or 
Occupation to Avoid Suspicion. 


In view of reported cases of Ger 
man espionage in Canada, and of the 
excitement produced in various cen- 
tres throughout the Dominion by the 
movements of supposed spies, it is 
interesting to know something of the 
scale upon which the German system 
of espionage is known to be organized 
in the theatre of war of Europe, 
which is, of course, the very heart 
centre of the system. 

How perfect a spy system has been 
introduced by the Germans into Cam 
ada is not stated, but it is known 
that there have been German spies 
in Canada within the past five years, 
and that. some of them have been 
identified and tracked by the military 
and police authorities., 

For obvious reasons the Canadian 
military and civil authorities are 
silent as to what is known officially 
about German spies and espionage in 
Canada, but that there are agents of 
the hostile powers in Canada ready 
to forward every scrap of important 
hews bearing upon Canada’s partict- 
pation in the present war is admit- 
ted, 

Owing to the military censorship 
imposed upon the cable and wireless 
telegraph services, it is difficult for 
the German agent in Canada to get 
their reports across the Atlantic 
ocean promptly; but in the absence 
of a censorship over the land wires 
and mails communication of a sort 
is open through the mails to neutral 
countries. 

Meantime patriotic Canadians who 
are the repositories of information 
which might be useful in any war 
to the enemies of the empire will 
do well to keep such information to 
themselves and take every precaution 
to prevent it from obtaining general 
circulation or from reaching the ears 
of possible agents of the German in- 
telligence service. 

It ts well to recall the fact that the 
excellence of the German intelligence 
system; which contributed so power 
fully towards the German success in 
the Franco-German war of 1870, 
was the result of an elaborate spy 
system, carefully organized within the 
borders of France during peace time. 

After the conclusion of the 1866 
campaign against Austria, Stieber, 
Minister of Police in Prussia, who was 
to Bismarck and Von Moltke what 
Fouche was to Napoleon, was sent on 
a secret mission to France. His aim 
and object was the organization with- 
in the boundaries of France of a spy 
system preparatory to the pending 
war. Stieber, in all, between 1866 and 
1869, made four journeys through 
the length and breadth of France, by 
the end of which time aided by very 
able assistants, he accomplished far- 
reaching results. 

He strewed France with 20,000 
paid German spies, and organized a 
complete espionage system in the 
parts of France which covered the 
possible theatre of war. These spies 
were organized territorially under 
four inspectors ~having headquarters 
at Brussels, Lausanne, Geneva and 
Berlin, and responsible to two liev- 
tenants of police who, in turn, re- 
ported to Stieber. 

A peculiar feature of the system 
instituted by Stieber at that time, and 


still maintained, were t'e “fixed 
pogis.” The ordinary idea of a spy 
is one - io is sent to travel in a for- 


eign country in some disgu’se, and 
who returns to his own country with 
information thus acquired. But this 
travelling epy suffers very great dis- 
advantages. Like every traveller in 
a foreign country, without any raison 
d’etre for being there, he is the object 
of suspicion. He has no time to get 
thoroughly into touch with useful 
channels of information. 

He is closely watched, and directly 
he begins making inquiries as to this, 
that and the other, the previous sus- 
picions become certainties, and his 
mission results in failure. 

But the spy in the “fixed post” is 
on an entirely different footing. He 
attracts no attertion, since he be- 
comes identified with the place in 
which he lives, and, moreover, plies 
some trade which gives him a very 
good reason for being there. 

Under the cover of this trade he 
can make inquiries without inc 
the suspicion of the authorities, an 
has ample time to get into touch with 
anyone whom he thinks capable of 
giving him useful information. : 

In a book entitled “The German 
Spy System in Frarce,” translated 
from the French of Paul Sanoir, and 
published recently in London, from 
which most of the facts her.in con- 
tained are taken, it is explained that 
German espionage in France inter- 
ests itself in everything and every- 
body possessing any capicity a 
particle of authority or celebrity. A 
specialty is made of the characters, 
habits, capacities, etc., of individual 
officers of the French rrmy, ° but 
every species of information that can 
be of any use in a military or politi- 
cal sense comes under the notice of 
the German spies. 


With the price of nuts, raisins, cur- 

rants, brandy and flour soaring be- 

‘ond reach the coming Christmas will 

pretty much a puddinglc:s one. 
s00n ; 


Macaroni will also 
of the menu, as e before declaring 


war Italy had its export, 
-__ooooO--- 
late is damp.” 


(whispered his wife. “That's 


your soup. serve small 
at these tachiodabie toma peerd 
ville Courier-Journal. 
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for he was, of course, shocked to 
think that you .ere living here.” 

“And what am I to do now?” said 
Barbara. “I have no money. I can“ 
not desert Mrs. Russell. I earn money 
reading to Miss Octavia. Oh! It was 
unkind of Miss Lavinia to write as 
she did I never did like her—neéver! 
I like Miss Octavia twice as well. Oh 
dear! Oh, dear!” the poor little child 
continued to sob. 

“There now, my dear little Barbara, 
I have a proposition to make to you,” 
said Mr, Sunningley, “and it is this: 
you Went to be taken care of.” Bar- 
bara looked at him out of her wide, 
dark-grey eyes. 

“IT am being taken care of.” 

“Yes, but in a way that your fath- 
er, if he were Blive, would be shocked 
to hear of. For his sake. Barbara, you 
must listen to my proposal.” 

“And what is that. Mr. Sunning- 
ley?” 

“Well, my dear, I am an old man, 
and I want a little girl like you to 
come and live with me, to be my com- 
panion and friend. -You can still, if 
you wish it, come every day to Miss 
Octavia and read to her, but your 
home must be with me. Thus you will 
be protected from the chance of meet- 
ing your miserable mother.’ 

“But how can I live with you for 
nothing?” . 

“You are too proud, Barbara. That 
is a fault you must overcome,” said 
Parkes, 

Barbara shook her head. 

“You will come to me, my dear?” 
said Sunningley. “You don’t know 
how badly I want a pretty little crea- 
Mure like you in my house. And as 
you have a charming voice, you shall 
read to me from the newspapers in the 
evenings—that is, when you are not 
too tired after readinf to Miss Oc- 
tavia. Mrs. Russell shall be. paid for 
her great kindness to you.” 

“I am sure she won’t accept a pen- 
ny, and I am paying her myself,” said 
Barbara. 

“Well, we'll see to that.” 

“Here she is!” said Barbara. 

The click of the latch key was heard 
in the door. Barbara ran to the hall. 
Mrs. Russell, with a high color in her 
cheeks—for the night was bitterly’ 
cold—was undoing her bugle-laden 
mantle and untying her  bonnet- 
scrings. 

“Dear heart!” she said, when she 
looked at Barbara. “I do ’ope there's 
nothing wrong—you look all white 
and shaky. What’s the matter with 
you, my love?” 

“I've been found out,” said Barbara, 
She clasped the good woman’s hand. 
“Don’t, don’t let me leave you. I 
want to stay with you. Two gentle- 
men have called, and one of them 
has offered me a home.” " 

“Two gentlemen, and one has offe-- 
ed you a home? Tut! tut! I’ll see to 
that.” - , 

“That's what I want to see you 
about. Come with me now—they are 
in the parlor. They are very kind, 
ang they were friends of father’s, but 
oh! I’m much happier with you—you 
have been such a friend—oh, such a 
friend—to me.” 

“And ain’t you the darling of my 
life?” said Mrs. Russell, kissing the 
girl; “but now we'll just go in togeth- 
er and beard the lions in*their den.” 

Accordingly, Mrs. Russell, slipping 
off her mantle and revealing her ex- 
tremely buxom form, went into the 
little parlor. Both Sunningley and 
Parkes rose when she did so. Parkes 
Was younger than Sunningley—Sun- 
ningley must have been about sixty- 
seven years of age; his hair was snow- 
white. He had the most benevolent 
blue eyes in the world. Parkes was 
darker and ‘at jeast ten years young- 
er, but both looked what they were 
—kind-hearted, good men. Mrs. Rus- 
sell; when talking about it afterwards, 
said: “She always knew a gentlemen 
on the spot; it does not take me half 
a wink to know the quality.” She bob- 
bed a courtesy to each of the two gen- 
tlemen, then said: 

“You'll excuse me, sirs, I am a bit 
puffed, ‘having had to walk rather 
fast, but I understand you have come 
to see my dear little Miss Barbara 
Cc ance?” ‘9 

“We have, madam, and we have 
come also,” said Sunningley, ‘to thank 
you from the bottom of our hearts for 
what you have done for her.” 


(To be Continued) 
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“I am wanted in the parlor! Who 
wants me?” said arbara, turning very 
pale. 
“That is not for me to say. What 
do you think of having a week-day 
visit from your dear friend, Miss 
Lacy?” 
“Oh! Miss Ann Lacy,” said Bar- 
bara. “Is there anything the matter 
with her, I wonder?” This is only 
Tuesday, and I saw her quite well on 
Monday.” 


“Well, you had better not keep her 
waiting,” said Hannah, choking with a 
sort of suppressed mirth. 

“Whatever's the matter with you, 
Hannah?” said Dan. “What are you 
trying not to laugh about?” 

“Go and see Miss Lacy in the par- 
lor,” said Hannah, “Master Dan, hold 
your tongue; Miss Barbara will be 
back with you in a few minutes.” 

“I have a deal of work to do to- 
night,” said Dan. “So don’t you be 
long, Barbara. I'm coming on like 
winkie in my class now, since I've 
had you to help me. I have’ been 
moved up into another form, and the 
master says I am a boy of great in- 
telligence, He used to call me ‘that 
idiot, Dan Russell.’ It’s not ‘that 
idiot’ now, but it’s ‘a boy of wonder- 
ful promise,’ and it’s all owing to 

ou.” 

“Well, I'll come back as socn as 
ever I can, Dan. Get on with your 
lessons alone, like a good boy. I must 
see what Miss Lacy wants.” 

So little Barbara, quite unsuspic- 
iously, went upstairs, and entered the 
small parlor which Mrs. Russell had for 
her private use; where, indeed, she 
seldom sat, except on Sundays, when 
she hal company, and had a fire lit in 
the room. There was no fire there 
now but Hannah had turned on the 
gas. Barbara burst open the door. 

“Oh! Ann, dear! I hope there is 
nothing the matter->” began the child, 
and then she stopped and turned dead- 
ly white. 

“Yes, my dear, we have found you 
out,” said Mr. Parkes, coming over 
and taking her little hand; ‘‘we have 
found you out, and we don’t mean to 
let you go again.” ~ 

Barbara burst into tears. “Oh! 
what is to-be done?” she said. “Oh! 
why, why have you followed me? 
When I w:.s so, so happ:! Oh! what 
shall I do?” She cried again, more 
bitterly than ever; but both lawyers 
stood over her, feeling like fathers to 
the lonely girl. They would make her 
see things from their point of view— 
and then, of course, there was always 
Dean Chance. 

“Sit down, Barbara, and we will tell 
you the whole story,” they said. 

With great difficulty Barbara re- 
covered her self-possession. She sank 
into a chair, and the two elderly gen- 
men brought chairs forward and sat 
close to her. They both looked so 
kind, so benevolent, so Hke the sort 
of people she was accustomed to, that, 
in spite of her fears, her heart warm- 
ed towards them. . 

“You know,” she said after a time, 
“that whatever you may tell me, you 
can’t get over the contents of the 
black box. What my father wrote in 
that box must be carried out to the 
letter, and that swallows up all the lit- 
tle money I-thought I was entitled to 
possess. I am living here quite hap- 
pily. Mrs. Russell is one of the angels 
of the world. She took me in—a tota] 
stranger—without any clothes except 
just what I was wearing, and she got 
me a post as reader to a lady who 
lives on her drawing-room floor.” 

“I know all about that,” interrupted 
Sunningley; “you are’reader to Miss 
Octavia Henslowe.” 

“But how did you find me out?” said 
Barbara. 

“If you are so very close with us, 
dear little Miss Barbara, why should 
not we be close with you? But I will 
tell you the truth, as I have no wish 
to,in my way, keep you at a distance. 
I want to prove to you that your 
father’s friends—your good, noble, 
brave father’s friends—are your 
friends, and that they will help you 
and intended to help you from the 
very first. You ran away. You might 

. have got into the most dreadful 
trouble—" 

“You see, I did not,” said Barbara. 
“It was Bll owing to Mrs. Russell, the 
dear landlady of this house. I love 
her almost like a mother.” She said 
“Oh,” uncer her breath and covered 
her face with her little hands. 

“Barbara, you know, of course, and 
so do we, that your mother is alive, 
but" you must have nothing to do with 
her—she must not know where you 
are—that’s a certainty. If she did, 
it would be a most dreadful thing. 
But we'll see to that. We learnt your 
present address from Dean Chance, 
your father’s cousin.” 

“And how did he find out? Oh!— 
Did—did Migs Octavia write to him? 


She 
8 Lavinia who wrote to 
him, and she says she made no prom- 
ise. She was devoured with curiosity 
_@bout you. I ¢o not know that he 
has even replied to her letter, and I 
doubt if he will ever do so. Anyhow 


Under a Banyan Tree ~ 


The first parliament house of the 
Boers was under a banyan tree, under 
which the rulers of the Transvaal 
gathered in the early days of the re- 
public to discuss questions affecting 
the country, and the tree became 
known as the “first volksraad of the 
Transvaal.” The Boers call the spot 
Wonderbloom. It is a few miles out- 
side of Pretoria, at the entrance to a 
cleft in the mountain, 


‘Gonservation of Food Supplies 

Ellwood, the American sociologist, 
has declared that “the doubling of the 
price of bread in any civilized country 
would be a far greater calamity than 
a reat war.” 

Oven a slight rise in the price of 
foodstuffs brings large numbers in 
the industrial nations to the verge of 
famine. The world is now in the 
throes of the one calamity—war; it 
is deyoutly to be hoped that the sec- 
ond-—the doubling of the pri-> of bread. 
may be avoided. Conservation of the 
world’s food supplies is now more 
than ever an absolute necessity. And 
again let it be said that conservation 
means @ careful utilizing, not merely 
selfish hoarding. It stands for prin- 
ciples are the antithesis of 


ing a state of war, 
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gize all its individual and committee 


ligion, 
had demonstrated it. 


learned how to speak by speaking, and 
how to work by working. 


helped to transform the attitude of the 
church toward the young disciples. 
The church now that is not actively 
interested in the training of its young 
people is a curiosity. It 
changed the attitude of the young peo- 
ple toward the church. No longer do 
they hold aloof and camp on the outer 
edge ;they are in the heart of things. 
It has broadened their conception of 
the religious life, and instead of plac- 
ing th emphasis 
their motto is, “Saved to serve.” 


the front in all movements for temper- 
ance, civic righteousness and moral 
reform and to their leadership was 
largely due the nation-wide interest in 
such campaigns as the “Go-to-Church- 
Sunday,” and the “Saloonless Nation 
by 1920.” 


new vision of the churches’ obligation 
to obey the gréat commission, 
yo into all the world,” and the initial 
plans for the great and successful edu- 
cational campaign for missions, car- 
ried on by the Young People’s Inter- 
denominational Missionary Movement, 
now the Missionary Education Move- 
ment, were prepared by-Amos R. Wells 
and Karl Taylor, leaders in Christian 
Endeavor and the Epworth League; 
and the young people's societies have 
also furnished the field and the force 
to carry out these plans. 


indicate an enrollment of approximate- 
ly 9,000 young people’s societies and 
4,000,000 members in North America. 
The societies are organized upon the 
broadest possible basis of ser 


engage in an infinite variety of ac- 
tivies. These might be grouped as 


and experience, and cultivation of the 
devotional spirit. 


sonal religious life. 


sonal work, etc. 


Courses, and literary evenings for the 
broadening of the intellectual life. 


of real recreation. 


practical training in co-operative ef- 
fort. - 


phasis upon temperance, 
our 


service, enlisting them in all legiti- 


which 
those that are usually adhered to dur- 


some your 
blood run cold.--.ogden Opinion, 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


Outline of the Ideals and Methods of 
the Movements, by William 
Shaw, LL.D. 

The fundamental difference between 
the ideals and methods of the Christ- 
ian deavor movement and those of 
the organigations that had preceded 
it Was in the emphasis placed upon 
the element of religious obligation, 
and the definite character of its com- 
mittee work. It made duty its key- 
note, not feeling or amusement. The 
prayer-meeting was its heart, with the 
spiritual dynamic to inspire and ener- 


It is difficult, ‘for an-Orgaaization 
where it to train workers for 
other and more specialised forms of 
work to report specific achievements, 
and doubly difficult to do so without 
appearing to claim, credit fot results o 
large part of which belongs to other 
organizations.. But, acting as a re- 
porter simply, may I_pass on what 
has been reported to me? 

Mr. Fred B, Simth, the. inspiring 
leader of the Men and Religion Move- 
ment, safa€ at the great Congress in 
New York that his first experien e in 
personal work, and his training for 
such service, was received in a Christ- 
jan Endeavor society in a home-mis- 
sion church in Dakota. 

The founder of the Baraca Bible 
Class, Mr. M. A. Hudson, has said 
that it was his Chritsian Endeavor 
training that at jast found expression 
in the organized Bible class. 

The Presbyterian Brotherhood of 
Chicago, which was the pioneer of the 
men’s Brotherhoods in all our 
churches, was organized by Andrew: J. 
Stevenson, and he said it was the re- 
sult of his training in the Christian 
Endeavor Society. 

The Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment was the expression in manhood 
of the training John B. Sleman had 
received in the Society of Christian 
Wndeavor in boyhood. 

It was William T. Bilis, world-tra- 
veller and journalist, himself a pro- 
duct of our young people’s movement, 
reeciving his rst training in journal- 
ism as the editor of a jittle Christian 
Eadeavor local paper in York, Penn., 
who said that of nearly three hundred 
missionaries whom he met on a. jour- 
ney to mission lands, practically all 
who had gone out in this ceneration 
said they were there because of the 
vision received in the missionary work 
of their young, reople’s societies. 

Thirty years ago the missionary in- 
terest in the local churches was al. 
most exclusively among the women. 
Today it challenges the attention of 
our strongest men. As nover before 
men are going into partnersh.p with 
God, and -the Christian Hndeavor 
Tenth Legion alone has enrolled 32,- 
0@0 young people alone, accepting 
the principle of Christian stewardship, 


activities, : 


Before the famous aphorism of the 
psychologist, ‘No impressjon without 
expression,” had been applied to re- 
the young people’s movement 
The society be- 
came the manual training school of 
the church, where the young disciples 


It is safe to say that it has largely 


has also 


upon being saved, 


It has placed the young people at 


It has given to the young people a 
“Go 


gift for religious work. 

Thirty years ago religion and poli- 
tics did not mix. Today religion is 
the best asset a politician can have, 
and the Sermon on the Mount is be- 
ing translated into our social and 
labor legislation. * 

Thirty years ago the emphasis in 
religious work was upon individual sal- 
vation and heaven was the goal. To- 
day the empsasis is upon the salvation 
of the other man, and service is the 
reward. 

Thirty years ago the old sheep were 
in the fold, and the lambs were*large- 
ly outside, waiting for an experience. 
Today it is the little chi.d that is in 
the centre of the church's thought and 
effort, ‘for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” ; 

We are endéavéring to get religion 
down out of the .louds of speculation, 
intellectual hair-splitting, and ‘senti- 
mental emotionalism_that exhausts it- 
self in feeling, into real life, that it 
may stand for a clear and abiding 
faith in God through Jesus Christ, 
and a loving, brotherly ministry and 
fellowship with men. 


The best available statistics would 


e, and 


follows: 
*The Prayer Meeting, with -its train- 
ing in expression of religious truth 


The Quiet Hour and Morning 
Watch, for the deepening of the per- 


The Study Classes, for missions, the 
Bible, civics, church doctrine, per- 


Reading Courses, Christian Culture 


The Socia] Work, for the promotion 


Foreign Born in the U.S. 

A bulletin just issued by the census 
authorities at Washington shows that 
of the countMes now warring in the 
world, the British empire is#epresent: 
ed by very much the largest number 
among the population of the United 
States. There were in April, 1910, 13,- 
515,000 persons of foreigreairth in that 
country, constituting 14.7 per cent. of 
the population. The numbers were 
divided as follows: 


The Departments and Committees, 
\ th their definite training. 
Unions and Conventions, with their 


Christian Citizenship, with its em- 
civic right- 
eousness and world-peace, giving to 
future citizens a knowledge of 
public affairs and training in social 


mate ways for the election of good 


and efficient office holders, for the ob-| England -.........+.+..+-. 5 876,455 
servance of existing laws, for the;Scotland ,............+. , 261,034 
adoption of improved laws, for the im-| WaleS .....-...s+s.seeeeee 82,479 
provement of the conditions of labor, BOURIOE 0-0 oh 0 eo nncts oeaen 1,352,155 
and the rational use of oe Lord's ay Canada ....-c.ssereesse ee am 1,201,148 
for rest and worship; the opening o e Say was 
rooms for reading and recreation, the Total ...0cssceveesvere 3,773,269 
establishment of gymnasims and ath-|Germany .........+..++++- 2,601,181 
letic fields, the promotion of clubs for| Russia .........-..+.+00-+ 1,602,752 
the special study of town and munici- pT ORES SAAR A PA Oe 1,670,624 
pal conditions, with addresses by the | France ......+.++++++4 Py 117,236 
heads of departments. Japen (about) ............ 160,000 


Another aspect of the questién is 
the number of foreign-born who have 
become naturalized. Of the males of 
whom a record is kept, Germany 
shows the largest proportion, as indi- 
cation, it seems fair to conclude, that 
the Germay citizen is more anxious to 
cast off the old ties of the militaristic 
Fatherland in favor of the new-found 
home of liberty. ™ 


Boys’ Clubs or groups under the lead: 
ership of the virile young men to lead 
the boys in their sports and athletics, 
and by the contagion of character to 
give them a vision of the larger life of 
Christian service, ’ 

High School Societies, and organ- 
izations in preparatory schools and 
colleges. - 

Prison Work, by and fer our “broth- 
ers in bonds,” in jails, penitentiaries, 
rrisons and prison camps. 

Floating Societies, for the men on 
ships and in seamen’s missions on 


Canada and Ane War 


If war has its horrors, it has also 
its great and ennobling compensa- 


shore. - tions, and by no, means the least of 
Soldiers’ Societies, in camps and/ them is its virtue as a unifying agent 
posts, ; In Great Britain, in Russia, in France 


Evangelistic Work, in the society, 
cottage prayer-meeting, and in ‘city 
missions. 

Fresh-Air Work, in seaside liomes 
and fresh air camps. » 

Immigrant Work, teaching these 
brothers of ours from across the sea 
our language, and at the same time 
imparting to them the spirit of Christ- 
ian brotherhood. 

Hospital Work, and work in other 
public institutions, 

Missions, at home and abroad. The 
visiop received that calls for the con- 
secreation of money and manhood. 

In short, anyt and everyth 
that the church t to do should 
included in the the 


and in Belgium the strife of parties, 
the jealousies of class, the antogau- 
isms of creed, have all alike been 
hushed. The wantonness of German 
Jingoism has accomplished in a month 
a work of consolidation that might 
otherwise have taken years. In our 
own case the impulse to get together 
and to sink all minor issues goes be- 
yond the United Kingdom, and is aa 
wide as the empire itself. We have 
had many proofs of it iu the vast 
fortnight, but none more powerfu: and 
impressive than that which has just 
been ished ie Canadian pariia- 
ment.—London Daily Mail, 


beer nats Re 
“What's the matter wits Willie?” 
i anarchist.” 


turned him?” 


is seen in the “He says he can’t support ap 


acdens Plain Dealer. | 


of Chris 


—Orison Swett Marden. 


6 
“Asarohitt™ Dear, dear! Whats 
gov: 
,)erament that wilfully sends sh to 
home stranded schoo! teachers’ 


There is no logic like that which 
comes from doing things worth while. 


CULTIVATION TO KILL WEEDS 


Extra Work Pays For Iteelf in Lary 
er and Cleaner Crops - 

One of the best methods of eradicat- _ 
ing weeds—a source of enormous lose 
to farmers—is as follows: Immediato- 
ly. after the h&y or grain harvest, 
plough the land very shallowly with 
a gang plough, turning a furrew two 
or three inches deep. Then put on a 
heavy land roller which “will pack tire 
sod and thereby haston its decay: 
next use the disk and follow with the 
smoothing harrows. Should any weed 
growth appear, keep the disk and har- 
rows going at short intervals until 
the soil is well decayed. A cultivator 
with broad points may then be used. 
The object is to destroy all: weed 
growth until autumn, when the soil 
should be ploughed thoroughly and 
well set up to the winter’s frost. 

On such land it is best to-sow some 
kind of hoed crop, such as roots, corn 
or potatoes, that requires constant 
hoeing and cultivati during the 
growing season. If this method of cul- 
tivation is adhered to closely, it will 
be found to be one of the best means 
cf eradicating noxious weeds and alse 
of preparing the soil for future crops. 

Actual experiments have-demon- 
strated that a much greater yiéld 
may be expected from land cultivated 
in the foregoing manner as compare. 
with that secured from fields which 
have been left in sod and ploughed in 
late autumn. In one instance, two 
four-acre plots Were cropped with oats, 
for purposes 6f comparison, «and the 
plot which had been*thoroughly culti- 
vated during the autumn yielded 60 
bushels more than was secured from 
tie land not so cultivited. The net 


| increase in revenue, after making due 
have made the tenth the minimunr 


allowance for cost. of cultivation 
amounted to $14.00. 

A similar experiment was conducted 
with sugar beets on two plots—on¢ 
cultivated after harvest, the other 
spring-ploughed. In this case the dif- 
ference in yield was even more not- 
iceable than with oats. It was found 
that the land cultivated occasionally 
during the autumn produced beets at 
the rate of 11% tons per acre, while 
the yield from spring-ploughed land 
was only 8 4-5 tons per acre. Stated 
in dollars and cents, this difference 
is very coavificing; figured -at. the 
prevailing price for beets, it showed 
a greater revenue from cultivated 
land of $16.03 per acre.—J.F.; in Con 
servation. 


To Preserve Eggs 

Preserve only absolutely fresh 
eggs; Stale eggs will not keep in any 
preservative. - 

Have your preservative ready to re 
ceive the fresh eggs as you get them, 

If you are in doubt as to the: fresh- 
ness of the eggs, candle them,-or see 
whether they sink when placed. in.a 
dish of fresh w-ter. If an egg. sinks, 
it is reasonably fresh. 

.Jo not preserve dirty -eggs-or eggs 
that have been washed. Washed 
eggs will not keep because the shell 
has been moistened; and dirty eggs 
will become tainted in flavor. 

Do not use the game liquid pre 
servative mote than one year. 

Infertile eggs are better than fer 
tile eggs for precerving. 

atinse the eggs with water :fter re 
moving them from the preservative, 

Eges that are in goct condition 
when removed from water glass so 
lution will usually remain good for 
two weeks. 

Water glass eggs are practically as 
good as fresh eggs for all. cooking 
purposes. If it is desir, to boil 
them, prick a small holé through the 
large end of the shell before placing 
them in the water. The pores. of the 
shell have been sealed by the water 
glass solution, and without the pinhole. 
the expanding air within the shell 
would burst it, 


FIRES AND SOIL FERTILITY 


Destruction of the Timber Only Part 

of the Immense Damage Done 

Experts state that forest soils have 
lost and are losing much fertility ow- 
ing to forest fires which, doing ap 
parently little immediate damage, rob 
the soil of accumulations of humus. 
In many sections land is, being clear 
ed i farming, and, where such for 
est land has not been burned, there 
is a large percentage of vegetable mae 
ter which provides considerable fertil- 
ity and a good texture, Moreover, 
as this sol has a greater capacity te 
absorb and retain moisture, it is less 
likely to be washed and gullied un 
der heavy rains. 


He Could Not Understand “ 

If there is any truth in the report 
from Berlin that the Kaiser counted 
on the sympathy of the American peo 
ple in the war into which. Le has 
plunged Europe, it goes to show how 
impossible it is fou. a war lord to ap 
preciate or undorstand public opinion. 


A military despot and au it may 
despise public opinion, but are 
mes when the inabilit te under 
stand it is practically su —New 
York World, : 


“Do you drive your own car?” aske 


ed pe expert Ch ‘ 
nt 0," replied . “s. 
never drive it, 1 At” ashintes : 
i ceeeneeeeteeeeneenmennl x 
“You are i to the dogs.” 
‘Sir, that is a cursory remark,“ 
Baltimore American. 
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_ terest in the course. 


THE CHRONICLE, CROSSFIELD, ALBERTA 


Don’t Persecute 
Cut sah eathartce and purgatives They are 


SLIVER PILLS. 


Sick Headache and Indigestion, as millions know. 
Small Pill, Small Dose, Small Price. 
Genuine must bear Signature 


If you don’tknow who 
weare,writefor a copy 
of a folder about our 
-methods, and weekly 
market letter. 


24034 GRAIN EXCHANGE, WINNIPEG 


CHILDREN TEETHING 


BABY IS VERY COMFORTABLE AND 
LAUGHS DURING THE TEETHING 
PERIOD. THANKS TO 


Mrs. WINSLOW’S 


SooTHING SyRuP 
PURELY VEGETABLE—NOT NARCOTIC 


- PATENTS 
Fetherstonhaugh & Co., head office, 
King street east, Toronto, Canada. 


A Man’s income 

“At what period in life should a 
man’s inconie be largest?” 

“It is usually reported to be largest 
at the period of his life in which his 
wife tries to show the court how much 
alimony.he could pay.”—St. Louis 
Post-Despatch, 


Miller’s Worm Powders destroy 
worms without any inconvenience to 
the child, and so effectually taht they 
pass from the body unperceived. They 
are not.ejected in their entirety, but 
are ground up and pass away through 
the bowels with the excreta. They 
thoroughly cleanse-the stomach and 
bowels and leave them in a condition 
not favorable to worms, and there 
will be no reviva] of the pests. 


Fortune-Teller—I can _read_ that’ 
there is to be a wreck in your home, 
and it will be caused by a blonde wo- 
man. 

Patron—Oh, that has already oc- 
eurred, .Our new Swedish maid let 
the dumb waiter fall, and broke all 
the dishes. 


Minard’s Liniment Cures Burns, etc. 


Young Arthur had the study of an- 
atomy at school, and had shown in- 
One afternoon 


as he was hungrily eating a generous- 
sized piece of bread and molasses, 
| he asked his mother, in graye per- 
pear: “Mother, I know where my 
iver is, but where is my bacon,” 


Riot Led to Formation of British Army 

The movement to preserve Ken 
Wood, the beautiful Hampstead es- 
tate, from the clutches of the. build- 
ers, reminds the student of military 
history that the bloody little fight 
which occurred there in 1661 led to 
the reconstruction of the British re- 
gular army. 

Thomas Verner, a wine cooper, 
was the leader of a set of fanatics 
known as “fifth monarchy men,” who 
announced their determination not to 
sheathe their swords "till Babylon 
should be a hissing and a curse, and 
the kings of theearth should be 
beund in chains and the nobles in 
fetters of iron.” Fifty of these zea- 
lots on Twelfth Night emerged from 
their meeting-place in Coleman street, 
and overpowered the. city 
bands. 

The assault was repulsed by the 
lord mayor in person, who, suddenly 
aroused and scantly clad, at the head 


of a band of followers, drove the in-} 


surgents to Highgate, where, in Gaen 
Wood, a sharp encounter with — the 
Life Guards took place the following 
day, with several casualties to the 
Household cavalry. 
The rising was put 
further difficulty, 
the arrest of 


down without 


the process of the 


disbandments of troops and the ré- 
organization of tife army, of which 
the existing Life Guards, Blues, 


Grenadier, and Coldstream 
were the nucleus. 


Guards 


It Makes New Friends Every Day.— 
Not a day goes by that Dr. Thomas’ 
Eclectric Oil does not widen the cirel> 
of its friends. Orders for it come 
from the most unlikely places in the 
west and far north, for its fame_has 
travelled far. It deserves this atten- 
tion, for no oil has done so much for 
humanity. Its’moderate cost makes 
it easy to get. 


War Duty on Coffee 

The new Canadian tariff makes a 
considerable addition to. the duty 
upon, and the consequent cost of 
coffee. In Great Britain tea is the 
favorite war tax bearer, though sug- 
ar has generally had to bear a share 
of the burden. 

The berry is really a luxury and 
might well be taxed, along with to- 
bacco, spirituous and malt liquors. 

In fact, the custom of coffee-drink- 
ing is relatively recent among the 
peoples of Europe and their descend- 
atns in America. For a long time 
after it made its way west from 
Arabia and Turkey coffee was under 
the ban of the church. It was not 
until 1652 that the first house that 
made a specialty of serving coffee 
was opened in London; a little later 
it was introduced into France. 

Thence the practice has spread un- 
til the amount now consumed the 
world over is enormous. At first 
coffee came only from Northern Afri- 
ca, Arsbia and Turkey; then the 
Dutch began experimenting, and suc- 
ceeded in cultivating it in Java, and 
the French in the West Indies. 

The story goes that in 1760 a Por- 
tuguese, Joao Alberta Castello Bran- 
co, planted a bush in Dio de Janeiro. 
Thanks to the pecularity favorable 
soil and climate, Brazil soon  out- 
stripped ali other lands in the pro- 
duction of coffee. The uplands of 
the state of Soa Paulo produce more 
than half of all the enormous amount 
of coffee that is consumed in the 
world today. There are between 
15,000 and 20,000 plantations, em- 
ploying hundreds of thousands of-lab- 
orers, and some of the plantations 
are so vast that they grow millions 
of trees. No more beautiful sight 
could be imagined than one of these 
plantations in full bloom, The flow- 
erg are white and grow in clusters, 
and the air is fragrant with their 
perfume. 

Brazil has a “valorization” scheme 
which artificially keeps up the price 
of coffee, Hence if that country 
wishes to meet the war tax and keop 
up the use of the product, it can 
easily do so through its scheme. 
which is already taxing us all for the 
sore of the: South American repub- 
ic. 


Restoring Crape 

To restore a crape veil place a fold- 
ed sheet on a table and to it pin the 
veil carefully and straight; do not 
stretch it a particle. Dissolve one 
teaspoonful of granulated sugar in 
one pint of boiling water; wet a clean 
cloth with this -nd lay it lightly on 
the crape. Have an iron very hot; go 
over the wet cloth as though ironing 
it, but do not let the iron touch it; 
continue until the cloth is nearly dry. 
Then wet the cloth again and con- 
tinue the same process until the entire 
veil has been gone over. The crape 
will be full of deep crinkles and as 
crisp as new, no matter how old and 
at it was when you began. Small 
pieces of crape for trimming can be 
renewed in the same way. The crape 
should be shaken and brushed to re- 


move al traces of dust before start- two 
ing the restoring process.—New York | 


Sun, 


Bismarck’s Appetite ~~ 

Bismarek, the Iron Chancellor, had 
an enormous capacity for eating and 
drinking. He once told a friend that 
the largest number of oysters he ever 
ate was 175. He first ordered twenty- 
five; then, as they were very good, 
fifty-more, and consuming these, de- 
termined to eat nothing else and or- 
dered another hundred, to the great 
amusement of those present. Bismarck 
was then twenty-six and had just re- 


turned trom England. ‘ 


Dr. Lyman Abbott, the anti-suffrag- 
ist, said at an anti-suffrage tea in New 
York, “They call women the weaker 
sex, Yet I have known more than one 
women to bend a man’s will during his 
life and break it after his death.”— 
Washington Star. 
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How Loch Awe Was Formed 


‘Highland tradition gives a quaint 
explanation of the creation of Loch 


but the result was/ Awe, that noble mirror of the moun- 


tains in the magnificent scenery of 
Argylishire. The bed of the loch was 
once, it is said, a fertile valley, with a 
fairy spring, which had always to bo 
kept covered, bubbling from the moun 
tain side. A careless girl, however, 
having drawn water, forgot to re- 
cover the well. All through the night 
the spring flowed, and by the morning 
’ ch Awe had come into being. No 
one need regret the carelessness of 
that Highland lassie. Loch Awe is 
now one of the most exquisite of 
beauty spots in Great  Britain—a 
charming sheet of water, studded with 
pretty islands, while around the 
shores are Many places’ associated 
with interesting legends and historic 
incidents of the Highlands. 


PURE BLOOD 
MEANS HEALTH 


Pure Blood Can Best be Obtained 
Through Dr. Walliams’ Pink Pills 


If people would realize .the import- 
ance of keeping the blood rich and 
pure there would be less sickness. The 
blood is the means through which the 
nourishment gained from food reaches 
the different parts of the body. If the 
blood is impure the nourishment that 
reaches the nerves, bone and muscle 
is tainted with poison and disease fol- 
lows. The blood is also the medium 
by which the body fights off disease. 
If the blood is thin and watery this 
y wer of resistence to disease is 
weakened. Dre Williams’ Pink Pills 
build up the blood. They incr6ase the 
ebility of the body to resist disease. 
They strengthen the nerves, increase 
the appetite, cure headache, backache, 
and any disease caused by thin or im- 
pure. blood. 

If you are suffering and your blood 
is thin or impure there is a large pro- 
bability that your condition is caused 
by the condition of your blood. You 
should study your own case, If you 
lack ambition, are short of breath af- 
ter slight exercise, are pale or sallow, 
have no appetite, are nérefreshed by 
sleep, if you have backache or head- 
ache, rheumatic pains or stomach 
trouble, the treatment with Dr, Wil- 
liams’ Pink Pills for Pale People is 
worth investigating. You can get 
these Pills through any medicine deal- 
er or direct by mail at 50 cents a box 
or six boxes for $2.50 from The Dr. 
Williams’ Medicine Co., Brockville, 
Ont. 
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An Unrepresentative House 

One of the most elaborate calcula- 
tions of the composition of the house 
of commons a hundred years ago is 
given in Dr. Oldfield’s “Representative 
Listory.” According to this, 218 
members were returned by 87 peers in 
England and Wales, 31 members by 
21 peers in Scotland and 51 members 
by 36 peers in Ireland. Thus just 300 
members were returned by peers. In 
addition 137 members were returned 
by 90 commoners in England and 
Wales, 14 members by 14 commoners 
ini Scotland, and 20 members by 19 
commoners in Ireland, while the treas- 
ury commanded 11 seats, the admiral- 
ty 4 and the ordnance 1, Consequent- 
ly in a house of 658 mambers 171 
could claim to be more or less inde- 
pendent.—-London Chronicle. 


| Catarrh Cannot Be Cured 


| with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they cannot reada 
i the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood or consti- 


ln 


tutional , aud in order to cure it you must take 
internal remedies. Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken ip- 
ternally, aod acts directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces. Hall's Catarrh Cure is not @ quack medt- 
eine. It was prescribed by one of the physicians 
| im this country for years and i a regular preserintion, 
It gompcont, of the best tonics known, combined 
| with the blood purifiers, acting directly on tho 


mucous surfaces, fect combination of the 
ingredients is what proves such wonderful ro 
Pults im curing catarrh. test: 
Bold bi Drugti i Lag te eae * 
Take Hal's ‘amily Pills for eonstipation. 
a 
Unreasonable 


Mrs. Henrypeck (looking up from 
her reading)—-This writer says that 
the widows make the best wives. 

Mr, Henrypeck—But really, my 
dear, you can hardly expect me to die 
just in order to make a good wife of 
you.—-Stray Stories. 
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Try Murine Eye Remedy 
w 
# crate toe at Bre 
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Amortization is an Important Term 

The financial world has its very own 
slang, Generally speaking, it is use- 
ful and excellentiy applied, which is 
not invariably the case with all slang 

Take the curious word amortization, 
for instance. 

“Amortization” means. simply the} 
method of providing for the repay- 
ment of a loan. If you lend me $10,- 
000, which I promise to repay in 10 


years, you have a right to be in- 
ested in my plans for meeting the 
demand for the $10,000, which you 
expect to make upon me ten years 


hence. 

So 1 sdy to you: 

“T am going to amortize that $10,- 
000 debt in this way: Out of my 
earnings every year I’m going to set 
aside $900. Kach year I will set the 
$900 to work earning something too. 
At the end.of ten years the fund will 


amount to just enough to discharge 
my debt.” 

You will find that specialists in 
bonds use the word a great deal. 
shey know better than anybody 
}@lse its importance. Théy realize 
that a borrower of money for a 
long term of years is very apt to 
forget to make provision for repay- 
ment. 

Certain lenders of money on long 
terms insist upon the borrower's 
taking out a life insurance policy 
big enough to meet the debt in case 
of death before the debt becomes 
due. Generally the longer a debt 
has to run the more important be- 
comes. the question of “amortiza- 
ation.” 

Rallying Round the Old Flag 

One of the happiest and most in- 

spiring features of the~war is» the 


splendid and spontaneous rally of 
the whole empire to the side of the 
Motherland. The self-governing Do- 
minions, the Crown Colonies, and the 
great dependency of India are all 
| alike ‘animated by but one spirit. All 
jalike realized that this is a life-and- 
| death struggle not only for Great 
Britain but also for Greater Britain 
and all British ideas of liberty and 
justice, that it concerns them as 
directly as it concerns us, and that 
| the empire and all its competent parts 
must either survive it or perish. All, 
too, are fired with a single determina- 
tion that the empire shall survive it 
and shall not perish. 

We have reported from day to day 
the onrush of this tidal wave of pat- 
riotic enthusiasm through all the 
realms over which the Union Jack 
flies. Offers of ships and troops, of 
food supplies and money, have poured 
in unceasingly. They have béet@n ac- 
cepted with gratitude and with a deep- 
« ing and a strengthening of the na- 
tional consciousness that in this strug- 
gle we are fighting for our very exist- 
ence as an empire.—London Daily 
Mail. 


St. Joseph, Levis, July 14, 1902. 
Minard’s Liniment Co., Limited. 


Gentlemen,—I was badly kicked by 
“my. horse last May and after using 
several preparations on my leg noth- 
ing would do. My leg was black as 
jet. I was laid up in bed for a fort: 
night and could not walk. After us- 
ing three bottles of your MINARD'S 
LINIMENT I was perfectly c red, so 
that I could start on the road. 


JOS. DUBES, 
Commercial Traveller, 


Games 


Games are not meant for idle peo- 
ple who have nothing to do but study 
them. Their true use is as a relaxa- 
tion for the man who is doing some 
serious work in the world and is do- 
ing it hard enough to make games the 
occupation of a holiday and not of 
his best strength and time.—Filson 
Young. 

Between Girls 

Marie—How are you going to re- 
form him? ’ 

Kate—By marrying him. 

Marie—Goodness! Does he require 
such heroic treatment as that?—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


Recognized as the leading specific 
for the destruction of worms, Mother 
Craves’ Worm Exterminator has 
proved a boon to suffering children 
everywhere. It seldom fails, 


Fire Beds 

In fall ,winter and spring, when the 
nights are very cold on the desert, 
prospectors, adventurers and all oth- 
ers who have occasion to sleep in the 
open find the “fire bed” a feature of 
Every craft which will enable them 
to sleep in comfort on a cold night. 
To make a fire bed a trench is dug 
in the sand six or seven inches long. 
The sides of this pit are banked up 
with the sand taken from the trench, 
The pit is than ready for the fire, 
which is built’ extending tho full 
length of the pit, so that it will warm 
both the banked sand at the sides and 
the bottom of the pit. When the sand 
has beer sufficiently heated the large, 
blazing sticks are thrown out, leav- 
ing all of ‘the live coals ,in the pit; 
these are covered with about four 
inches of sand. This bed will retain 
the heat all night, and all that is left 
to be done is for the sleep seeker 
to lic down and wrap himself in a 
blanket, if he has one, and go to sleep 
in comfort.—-Independent. 


Minard’s Liniment Relieves Neural- 
gia. 


Mrs, Roxley—lI'm afraid there's not 
much energy in that young man 
who is calling on our daughter. He 
doesn't seem to have much snap. 

Mr. Roxley--No, but I think he is 
though.—-Philadelphia Pub- 
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Cinder in the Eye 

Usually the eye can take care of 
itself as the lid is very quick to close 
and protect it from foreign substances, 
But there are times when a tiny bit 
will get embedded and if you are far 
from a doctor, home-made helps must 
be applied. Occasionally you find a 
family medicine closet which contains 
an eyestone, but its use by an amateur 
is never recommended by an oculist. 
It has been discovered that the most 
comforting thing in the case of some- 
thing in the eye, is to have a friend 
apply his or her tongue to the eyeball. 
It gives immedizte relief;_the foreign 
body is found at once and taken out, 
the warmth of the tongue is very 
grateful to the inflamed surface, and 
the secretions of the tongue are very 
healing as is well known. The redness 
leaves in a few minues. This safe 
su-gesion is generally- available and 
is worth remembering. ‘6 


She—Your friend is a bit of an egot- 
ist, isn’t he? 

He—A bit! Whzy, if he hadn’t been 
born, he would have expect2d people 
to ask why not. 


LEARNING THINGS 
We Are All in the Apprentice Clase 


When a simple change of diet 
brings back health and happiness the 
story is briefly told. A lady writes: 

“After being afflicted for years with 
nervousness and heart trouble, I re- 
ceived a shock four years ago that left 
me in such a condition that my life 
was despaired of. 

“IT got no relief from doctors nor 
from the numberless heart and nerve 
remedies I tried, because I aidn’t 
know that coffee was daily putting 
me back more than the doctors could 
put me ahead.” (Tea, also, is harmful, 

; because it contains the same poison- 
| ous drug, caffeine, found in coffee). 

“Finally at the suggestion of a 
friend I left off coffee and began the 
use of Postum, and against my expec- 
tations I gradually improved in health 
until for the past 6 or 8 months I 
have been entirely free from nervous- 
ness and those terrible sinking, weak- 
ening spells of heart trouble. r 

“My troubles all came from the use 


of coffee which I had drunk from 
childhood and yet they disappeared 
when I quit coffee and took up the 


use of Postum.” Name given by Can- 
adian Postum Co., Windsor, Ont. 

Many people marvel at the effects 
of leaving off tea and coffee and drink- 
ing Postum, but there is nothing mar- 
velous about it--only common sense, 

Tea and coffee are destréyers—-Pos- 
tum is a -rebuilder. That’s the Tea- 
son. 3 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum=must be well both 
ed. 15c and 25c packages. 

Instant Postum-—is a soluble pow 
der, A teaspoonful dissolves quickly 
in a cup of hot water and, with cream 
and sugar, makes a delicious beverage 
instantly. 30c and 60c tins. 

The cost per cup of both kinds ig 
about the same. 

“There's a Reason” for Postum. 

sold by Grocers. 


BEST ATTAINABLE IMAGE 
FROM DOCUMENT AVAILABLE 


; 


Just_a Word fri Viur Ear ! 


Booey _s 
That wont ie LUMBER. You're going to need some, either right 
naw or hitér en, and when you “do, yeu want to know where's the 
beet place to get it. 
The end of your search for the beet Lumber is here if you visit us 
fast. If you visit us first, your search ends before beginning 
And just another word in your ear. This time it’s RELIABITITY 
—the foundation of every successitt business. When you buy Lrmber 
or Building Material you like to buy with a knowledge that the goods 
are all that are claimed for them, ; 


That ia just your assirance when you buy Lumber and Building 
Material here. 


YOURS FOR BUSINESS 


ATLAS LUMBER Co. Ld. 


CROSSFIELD. 
pee 5 JOSE, Local. Manager. 


CHAS. HULTGREN 


Notary Public and Commissioner for taking Affidavits 


: Conveyancing of all kinds of Legal Papers such as 
TRANSFERS, MORTGAGES, AGREEMENTS 
OF SALE, LEASES, 


Drawing up of WILLS. Etc. Etc. 
INSURANCE and LOANS my Speciality. 


Houses For Rent and Rents Collected 
CHAS. HULTGREN, Crossfield 


rt Gt ine rm 


eet a a 


Ivor L ewis 


Sole Agent for the Famous 


GALT COAL 


Hard Coal and Briquettes always 
on hand. 


Fire Wood. Draying. 
Crossfield, Alberta 


F RAO, Repair : 
Shop 


Special Attention Given to CITY 


IF YOU WANT A CLEAN. AND 
EASY SHAVE AND A 
FASHIONABLE HAIR-CUT 


GO TOTHE 


BLACKSMITHING. 


BARBER SHOP 


eee eee 
Razors Carefully Honed,; 
H. W. LOCKWOOD, 
PROPRIETOR, 
Hot or Cold BATHS. 


— ay warcH & JEWELRY REPAIRS, 


Blacksmith’s Coal for Sale. 
PRICES RAT 


ALEX JESSIMAN, 


- Prop. 


CROSSFIELD 
BOOT HOSPITAL 


BOOT & SHOE 


REPAIRING Keen Hawt fresh for a year 


Charges Moderate. : ot 
i 


'$ WATER-GLASS 


for Preserving Eggs. 


Gocd Workmanship. ; 
English Leather. 


Tat down a few- dozen while 
Fyggs are cheap, 
Next Poo to Mes. Stevens rw, ® Can. 


W. STOCK, 


(Dr Bib 
ppaeeeeteet +++ Ss a Se et a Se 


Have YOU Paid your 
Subscription {cr 1914 ? 


4 MERRICK THOMAS, Deuggist 


eeeeooo 


North Bound - 1-14 

” - in DS 

If not ; oe bpd 
South Botund . 5-53 

WHY NOT ? ” - ; ‘ yr prod 


9099809 00660000000600005080 


Local Train Service. 


siete Vor eas 

‘oents ine au 

sequent insertion. re 
advertisments, 12 cents per tine 

for first insertion; and 8 cents each sub- 

“sequent insertion. 

; Commercial contract rates upon appli- 

{ cation. 

. ROBERT WHITFIELD, 

es ’ Prrmren axp Punnisner. 
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Crossfield 
Patriotic Meeting. 


The meeting called for Saturday 
evening was not as well attended as 
we should have liked to have seen it, 
considering the object in view. 

Mr. EB. H. Morrow presided, and 
was supported on the platform by 
the Ven. Archdeacon Hogbin and 
Rev, J.P. Berry. The chairman 
briefly stated the object of the gather- 
ing, which was to get in line with 
other towns and form the necessary 
societies to carry on the work of 
obtaining funds, socks, belts, and 
clothing. He mentioned that he had 
received some information as~ to 
the necessity of the appointment of 
two gentlemen as members of a 
central committe. This was being 
done in the different distiicts of the 
constituency, and those appointed 
would meet. from time to time at 
some.central place along with the 
remainder of the committee.” 

It would be also advisable to ap- 
point a local committee for Patriotic 
Fund, the Red Cross Society and 
the Belgian Relief Fund. He also 


<tc | enumerated some of the duties that 


'| those appointed might. undertake. 
, The meeting was extremely fortunate 
! | in having the Ven. Archdeacon Hog- 
bin present, and he was asked to 
address the meeting. 

~The Ven. Archdeacon gave an in- 
structive address mentioning briefly 
some of the causes leading up te the 
present conflict, and said- from the 
highest authority possible it was 
thought possibly the war would be a 
lengthy one. It was the duty of 
everyone todo all in. their power 
to help the different sources that 
were being inaugurated to relieve 
those who have gone to fight our 
battles, and also those who are left 
be provided for. ,The Belgians’ who 
are having the most of the fighting 
in their territory and thus have be- 
come homeless and destitute, deserve 
and require all the help it is possible 
to give them, 

Mr. J.P. Berry also spoke. The 
suggestion was made that the ladies 
meet and form a local branch of the 
Red Cross Society. 

The following moe eee were 
appointed, 

Central Goikasiiaee 


Mr. E. H. Morrow, Mr. Ivor Lewis. 


Patriotic Fund Committee: 
Mrs. E. H. Morrow, Mrs. R. L. 


POSSOCOOSSSCO SOOO CCCCCCCCRS | Boyle, Messrs. 8. H. Bray, A. R. 


Thomas, Fred. R, Robinson. 
‘Belgian Relief Fund: 
Mrs. J. P. Berry, Messrs. J. P. 
Berry and R. Whitfield, 
Contributions or donations of any 
left off clothing that would help to 
clothe the destitute will be acceptable 
and will be forwarded to the head- 
quarters, Socks and belts for the 
soldiers are urgently needed, 
Who says next with mine. 
V——_— oe 


M. Meeklenburg, A.M., the re- 
liable Eye Specialist, will again visit 
Airdrie on Thursday, October 15, 
in the morning; tee 


pes ARIE tS HP A Eh Y 
‘For Thanksgiving ‘Trade we will require a latge | Satire of 
Turkeys either alive or dreseed, and we believe you will do well 
to market all birds that are feady then. We sh ld receive all 
shipments for Thankegiving trade not, Jater. than Oct. 7th. We 
are also ip to buy all other kinds of: on) wire or dressed . 
Also Pige: Rabbits and strictly New La We. can 


supply shige ug crates free, except express’ On charged to you. 
Write for Price List. to 


Peerless Poultry and Prodkice Co: Ltd., 


8th STREET EAST, CALGARY. 
$OOSSFF4FS569FFS4665055SE 000086 


Lower Prices on Ford Cars 
Effective August Ist, 1914, to August Ist, 
1915, and guaranteed against any reduc- 
tion ‘during that time. All cars fully 
equipped f.o.b. Ford, Ont. 


Runabout - 


Touring Car - 
Town Car - - 


(In the Dominion of Canada only). 
BUYERS TO SHARE IN PROFITS 
All retail buyers of new Ford Cars from August 
Ist, 1914, to August Ist, 1915. will share in the 
profits of the company to the extent of $40 to $60 
per car, on each car they buy, PROVIDED: we 
sell and deliver 30,000 new Ford cars during that 
period. Ask for particulars from 


LESLIE FARR, Airdrie. 


Our Private ) 
GREE TING - 
CARDS for 
Christmas, 1914, 
Are Now In. 


Call to see them. 1 


Correspondence. would be destroyed, for a.long period, 
the best and almost sole means we possess 
of borrowing money. 

Crossfield, - 


Surely the. preservation of these great 
aids to our prosperity, are well worth our 
every effort. 


Oct. Lith, 1914. 
To the Editor, Crossfield Chronicle. 

Dear Sir:--At the close of the Patriotic 
meeting, held Saturday evening, a very 
simple question was asked by one of the 
ladies present. ‘‘ What will happen/to 
us in the event of The Empire being de- 
feitted ?’’ 

This question, Mr, Editor, is, in iteelf, 
exceedingly | simple. 

The answer, however,is fraught with 
such dire calamity, that itshould awaken, 
in everybody’s mind, the realization of 
the seriousness of our position. A con 
sideration of this little question must 
surely call from us, one and all, every 

effort to promotethe welfare of our troops, 
and every support to secure a favourable 
outcome to the conflict... Without touch- 
ing upon the great moral and abstract | J 
disorders which would overtake us, it is 
perbaps only necessary to enumerate one 
or two of the more direct results of defeat. 

In the first. place, all our trade routes 


There are some who maintain the theory 
that our great neighbour to the south 
would protect us. This would indeed be 
a comforting assurance, were it practic- 
able, Unfortunavely, the United States 
is in exactly the same position as our- 
selves. It needs only the defeat of the 
British fleet to completely disrupt Amer- 
ican trade and prosperity, The United 
States depends on exactly the same 
markets as we do. Thus, in depending 
on our southern cousin for help, we shall 
be reduced to. the situation of expecting 
the ** blind”! to lead the “Sale.” é 


disorganised. 
Sic emnag sear 


